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A denture service complete 
Dentures > in every detail. All + ee of 
dentures are skillfully exe- 
cuted. Accuracy of fit and 
excellence of performance 
are assured when you send 
your denture cases to us. 





All types of metals combined 

Removables —_> se Np bk = assure you of 
removables of unsurpassed 
esthetics and lasting endur- 
ance. Send your next remov- 
able to us. 





* Distinctive Restorations 
GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 
25 E. Washington St. * Randolph 7869 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Ticonium Restorations are Lighter, Stronger, 
Cleaner, More Comfortable, More Accurate 
and More Beautiful 


While it is true that the physical properties of Ticonium are 
acknowledgedly higher than those of the finest casting golds, 
some of these properties are lower than corresponding values 
published for other non-precious metals. 


Hardness is such a quality. Because dental authorities are divided 
in their opinion of an extremely hard alloy for cast dentures, the 
compromise hardness of Rockwell C32 was established for Ticon- 
ium. Ticonium is not too hard! 


Elongation is another such quality. Ticonium has an elongation of 
6°/,—equal to that of the finest cast golds. Greater elongation 
than 6%, is reflected in opening of the clasps in function. Ticonium 
clasps retain their original fine fit. 


In establishing the physical properties of Ticonium, no one quality 
has been exaggerated to conceal a deficiency in another quality. 


You Will Prefer TICONIUM 


TICONIUM 


413 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 




















THERE 1S A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 


CHICAGO 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Phone Stewart 0243 


s * *# 


Campbell Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 

Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

McInnes Dental Laboratory, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Milton Dental Laboratory, 618-19 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 











No need to pour the cast 
immediately when you use 





S. S$. WHITE ELASTIC COLLOID 


Take the impression; send it to your laboratory, or pour the 
cast when convenient. There is no need to hurry. Elastic 
Colloid is an agar base, reversible hydrocolloid. Keep the 
impression moist and it will last indefinitely. Merely wrap 
it in a damp napkin or cloth when you send it to the labora- 
“yy tory, and don’t worry about creep, warp, or shrink. 


tere ome tad In fact you will notice fewer modifications or adjustments 


WITHOUT A SYRINGE of your restorations if you make Elastic Colloid your rou- 
tine impression material for your full and partial impres- 
sions, pre-extraction impressions when immediate denture 
service is rendered, and for orthodontic impressions. 


It will take any impression in one piece regardless of exist- 
ing difficulties. It is tough, strong, has plenty of body; 
pulls from deep undercuts and tight interstitial spaces with- 
out breaking or distorting, and does not slump from high 
vaults. 





Elastic Colloid contains a 
re pon glenn COMPLIES WITH A.D.A. SPECIFICATION No. 11 


for duplicating casts, etc. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington Street Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Peoria |, Ill. 
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Robert B. Hasterlik, a member of the Executive Council 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, was graduated from 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 1929. He is a 
member of the Chicago Dental Society, in which organi- 
zation he has been quite active, serving as chairman for 
various committees, including the Registration and Cre- 
dential Committee and the Information Committee. In 
the State Society, Dr. Hasterlik has been chairman of the 
Board of Censors and a member of the Infraction of 
Code of Ethics Committee. Currently, he is finishing his 
term of office as President of the North Side branch of 
the Chicago Dental Society. 

It is easy to understand Dr. Hasterlik's appointment to 
the Executive Council when one views his outstanding 


record. 
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Continuous Drip Method of Pentothal 
Sodium in Major Surgery 


By Sister M. Borromea, O.S.F.* 


The Peoria District Dental Society recently enjoyed an evening at St. 

Francis Hospital. After a very delicious meal, the members were privileged 

to hear the Director of the School of Anesthesia, Sister Mary Borromea, 

O.S.F., deliver a very instructive lecture. We are pleased to be able to 
print it this month. 


Although Dental Surgery is more or 
less limited in a general hospital I feel 
that we have had enough cases to war- 
rant an expression of opinion in favor 
of the Continuous Drip Method of 1 
per cent solution as used in this hospital 
during 1944. 

We used this method in 247 dental 
cases. I hope that I am able to offer 
you some helpful suggestions gleaned 
from my own experience in the work. 

First of all I should like to give you 
a brief story as to the introduction of 
Pentothal Sodium in the different types 
of surgery done in this institution. In 





*Director, St. Francis Hospital, School of Anesthesia, 
Peoria, Ill. 


presenting this paper it is not my inten- 
tion to discuss Pentothal Sodium; I 
merely wish to relate our experience 
with the Continuous Drip Method which 
we started to use in June 1942. 

This, however, was not our first ex- 
perience with Pentothal Sodium because 
it was introduced in St. Francis Hospital 
on January 15, 1940, at which time a 
5 per cent solution given by the Inter- 
mittent Method was used. The follow- 
ing year this was reduced to a 24 per 
cent solution of the drug. Both of these 
methods were used for surgical cases of 
short duration. 

The 2$ per cent solution with the 
Rudder Holder has not been discarded 
and still serves a very definite and sat- 
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isfactory purpose for the following 
operations: tonsillectomies in adults, 
suturing of tendons, reduction of frac- 
tures, and for normal deliveries with 
episiotomy. Splendid results were ob- 
tained with the intermittent method for 
cases just mentioned. 


Since my first paper on the Continu- 
ous Drip Method in major surgery was 
presented at the Tri State Meeting in 
Chicago, we have changed almost ex- 
clusively to the 1 per cent drip method 
even for the cases just cited. 

It has been found that the 1 per cent 
is adequate particularly in teeth extrac- 
tions. For these cases we do not reduce 
the strength of the solution to 4 per cent 
but rather decrease the drip rate. We 
use the blind tracheal intubation because 
this can be done very readily and satis- 
factorily in all teeth extractions; the 
catheter for oxygen is inserted in the 
tracheal tube. 


Stronger Solution Better 


We have noted that the stronger solu- 
tion (24 per cent) is more effective and 
believe it to be definitely indicated when 
there is to be considerable suturing of the 
skin. This is so because of the greater 
involvement of nerve endings here as 
compared with the deeper tissues. 

Because of certain disadvantages in 
this method, such as uncontrolled accur- 
acy, the uneven level of anesthesia and 
the desire of our surgeons to use Pen- 
tothal Sodium, we adopted the Con- 
tinuous Drip Method of 1 per cent solu- 
tion. 

This method requires the following 
equipment: a sterile tray containing 
three towels, sponges, two 20-gauge 
needles (short bevel, 1 inch long), 20 cc. 
syringe, file, one long 18-gauge needle 
for mixing solution, medicine glass, small 
zound bowl, lifting forceps and an arm 
band. 

Other items include a 300 cc. sterile 
cannula with Murphy Drip bulb, tubing 
and clamp; one sterile 8-inch length 
small caliber rubber tubing with needle 


adapter ; tourniquet; 4-0z. bottle alcohol 
for skin; flask of 500 cc. sterile normal 
saline made with pyrogen free triple 
distilled water. 

Because of the larger amount of solu- 
tion required with this method we use 
normal saline solution to prevent a pos- 
sible hemolysis. 


Preparation of Solution 


The cannula, suspended from a stand- 
ard and a sterile tray, is placed on a 
small table close to the head of the 
operating table. The Pentothal Sodium 
solution is prepared by dissolving the 
contents of a 1-gram ampoule in 15 cc. 
of sterile normal saline, using the 20 cc. 
syringe with long needle attached to mix 
the solution in the ampoule. Thoroughly 
mixing the solution is very important. 
The cannula and tubing is filled to 85 
cc. with normal saline, then 15 cc. of the 
Pentothal solution is added, making a 
total amount of 100 cc. of solution con- 
taining 1 gram of the drug. This makes 
a I per cent solution. 

The padded arm board is attached to 
the operating table on the side away 
from the surgeon. The patient’s arm is 
extended on the arm board and the wrist 
band is applied to restrict arm motion. 
The venipuncture site is prepared with 
alcohol. The short bevelled needle is 
attached to the short length of tubing 
which is, in turn, connected with the 
cannula tubing by a glass connector. 
The tourniquet is then applied and after 
the ejection of all air bubbles from the 
tubing, the needle is inserted in the pre- 
viously prepared venipuncture site. The 
solution is allowed to drip rather rap- 
idly until the patient loses consciousness. 
This state is characterized by an inability 
to respond when spoken to, relaxation of 
the jaw, shallow respiration, and no 
response of the eyelid when the eye lashes 
are brushed with the fingers. At this time 
the remaining solution is diluted to a $ 
per cent solution by adding an equal 
amount of sterile normal saline to the 
solution in the cannula. Thus, the rate 
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of injection is reduced to a slow drip 
to meet the needs of the patient and 
maintain smooth anesthesia. We rely 
mainly upon the degree of lid tone and 
the depth of respiration to guide us in 
determining the depth of anesthesia. 

It must be remembered that intra- 
venous anesthesia is a form of general 
anesthesia. The most dangerous of com- 
plications are respiratory obstruction and 
respiratory depression with the accom- 
panying need for oxygen; therefore, one 
should always be ready to administer 
oxygen. 


Oxygen Always Given 


Oxygen is given to all cases regardless 
of what method is being used. In minor 
types of surgery, or cases of short dura- 
tion as previously referred to, where it is 
unlikely that a supplement will not be 
required, we give oxygen by means of a 
nasal catheter, a bullowa hook, or a 
B.L.B. mask. In major cases we usually 
administer oxygen by using a gas ma- 
chine. Hence it can be seen that we are 
always ready to supplement with any of 
the anesthetic gases, if necessary. With 
the majority of cases it may be neces- 
sary to supplement only when the skin 
incision is being made. Where great 
depth of anesthesia is required, it may 
be essential to supplement with gas con- 
tinuously during the surgical procedure. 

Coramine, Metrazol and Picrotoxin 
should be always in readiness. We have 
found that metrazol, when given intra- 
venously, is very helpful in promoting a 
quick recovery in cases where its use is 
indicated. 

Premedication plays a very important 
role in connection with this type of 
anesthesia. Morphine should be given in 
rather moderate doses. The average 
dose given is morphine 1/6 and atro- 
pine grain 1/150. This must be given 
at least one-half hour, or preferably, one 
hour, before the operation. Atropine 
is very important and helps to prevent 
laryngospasm. In emergency cases when 
there is not enough time for the patient 


to derive the full effect of morphine, we 
give atropine grain 1/150 intravenously. 

An efficient airway must be main- 
tained at all times. In view of the fact 
that the pharyngeal reflex is not readily 
abolished with Pentothal Sodium, care 
should be exercised not to introduce the 
airway too early and thus cause or pro- 
duce a laryngospasm. If patient has not 
fully reacted when the anesthetic is dis- 
continued, the airway is left in place 
when the patient is returned to bed and 
as a rule can be removed shortly there- 
after. 

During the period from June 8, 1942, 
to December 1, 1944, we have used 
this method in 7,342 cases. I may say 
that we had approximately for the last 
few months 180 to 200 cases monthly 
with this method. The patients’ ages 
ranged from 6 to 100 years. 

This method was introduced, here at 
St. Francis Hospital for Dental Surgery, 
in August 1943 and as I mentioned be- 
fore, we have used this method in 247 
dental cases, all with good results. In 
all these cases the blind intubation was 
used. 


Advantages of Method 


Advantages: Ease of induction, no 
struggling, no excitement stage, com- 
paratively rapid loss of consciousness, no 
apparent effect on blood pressure, nausea 
and vomiting rare, fluids and food can 
be taken much earlier, quicker recovery, 
thus lessening stay in hospitals. It can 
be repeated without ill effects, it is not 
explosive, and may be used in the pres- 
ence of cautery. 

Disadvantages: Ludwig’s angina, and 
Streptococcus in blood. 

Summary: 

1. Patients have been pleased with in- 
duction and recovery. 

2. Less anesthetic used than with 
intermittent method. 

3. It must be given and regulated by 
the effects produced and by the degree 
of anesthesia that is desired. Complete 
or necessary relaxation can be main- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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War Manpower CommIssION 
PROCUREMENT AND ASSIGNMENT SERVICE 


Washington 25, D.C. 


To: State Chairmen for Dentists 
From: Directing Board, Procurement and Assignment Service 


Subject: 1945 Graduates of Dental Schools 


Students in senior classes or those very recently graduated should be informed 
that their first obligation is to apply for commission in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Dental Corps, and to accept such commission if and when it is offered to them 
since if they do not they will be considered by Selective Service as ordinary reg- 
istrants rather than as Doctors of Dental Surgery. If they are unsuccessful in 
their application for commission, it is imperative that students accept positions 
in which State Chairmen of the Procurement and Assignment Service can certify 
their essentiality, since otherwise they will be considered by their local boards as 
ordinary registrants rather than Doctors of Dental Surgery. Furthermore, their 
agreement to accept only essential positions will permit the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service to obtain the cooperation of Selective Service for the protection of 


these dentists between the date of their graduation and the date of their State Board 
examinations. 


There are now remaining in civilian practice less than 45,000 effective dentists 
to care for the dental needs of the entire civilian population—a figure entirely 
inadequate. There are critical areas, war industries, several eleemosynary institu- 
tions such as Eastman, Forsyth, Guggenheim and Zoller, hospital internships, State 
and Federal departments of health especially adapted to the care of children and 
the indigent, and penal and correctional institutions, etc., which are badly in need 
of dental services. Acceptance of a position in one of these institutions or locations 
would result in the dentist being considered essential by the State Chairman 
concerned. 


The Deans of the dental schools can be very helpful in this situation if they 
will consult with the members of the graduating classes and advise them of the 
opportunities for service in the above-mentioned general categories, pointing out 
the necessity of obtaining further details from the State Chairman of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service in the State in which they expect to obtain licensure. 


It is felt that it would be advisable to recommend to each student that at this 
time he contact the State Chairman in the State in which he expects to take the 
State Board Examination, and explain to him that he is first applying for commis- 
sion in the Navy and, if unsuccessful, would like to consider an essential position 
in that state. Anything less than this will place the Procurement and Assignment 
Service in a position of not being able to obtain cooperation of Selective Service in 
maintaining the most effective utilization of every graduate of dentistry whether in 
the Armed Forces or in meeting critical civilian needs. 


These students should also be informed that the Navy is now processing new 


graduates for commission without awaiting the State Board Examination or the 
results thereof. 


Form #365 
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GI Dentistry in Panama 


Putting off a visit to the dentist is a 
characteristic of most people, but it is not 
given encouragement among the soldiers 
of the Panama Canal Department. Not 
only does the dentist come to the soldier 
at his lonely jungle post, but he brings 
his office with him—chair, instruments, 
drills and everything else with which the 
modern dentist is equipped. 


In carrying out the Army’s program of 
keeping the United States soldier the 
healthiest in the world, Col. Wesley C. 
Cox, Department Surgeon, and Lt. Col. 
William T. Williams, Department Dental 
Surgeon, have placed in operation a Mo- 
bile Dental Unit which traverses miles of 
jungle trails to attend to the dental needs 
of military personnel. It brings dental 
surgery to men stationed at isolated po- 
sitions in jungle areas where only emer- 
gency dental stations are established and 
where men cannot be spared from mili- 
tary duty to make frequent trips to the 
dental clinics established on all the major 
posts. 


“With this mobile unit we are able to 
keep the dental health of the men at the 
optimum level where not more than 25 
per cent are in need of dental attention 
at any one time,” Lt. Col. Williams, a 
veteran of 15 years in the Army Dental 
Corps, pointed out. “In time, we hope to 
bring the average down to 15 per cent in- 
sofar as the turnover of personnel per- 
mits.” 


Staffed by a dental officer and an en- 
listed man, who doubles as driver and 
operative assistant, the mobile unit makes 
scheduled rounds of the isolated positions 
which can be reached by passable roads, 
and stays long enough to take care of all 
the dental work indicated by the regular 
inspections and by personal requests of 
the men. The unit is equipped to handle 
all operative dentistry as well as prelim- 
inary prosthetic procedures except the ac- 
tual fabrication and insertion of the nec- 
essary dentures. 


The special U. S. Army Medical De- 
partment (dental) body is mounted on a 
two-and-a-half ton chassis. It is equipped 
with the most modern dental operative 
equipment and fixtures, all of which are 
arranged for maximum efficiency. The 
latest-style chair is fitted with every fa- 
cility found in the modern dentist’s office 
including power drill, running water, 
compressed air syringes and an operating 
light scaled down from an improved 
standard model. Within arm’s reach of 
the dentist are drawer cabinets contain- 
ing complete and systematically arranged 
assortments of instruments. Also within 
arm’s reach are the electric sterilizer, 
wash-basin with hot and cold water, and 
cupboards for materials and supplies. 


A work-bench where pre-prosthetic im- 
pressions are molded is installed opposite 
the chair so that the assistant can work 
without interfering with any dental 
operation in progress. 

Power for the equipment is supplied by 
a motor operating on 60-cycle current 
through an attachment which can be 
connected to any available installation. 
In places where 60-cycle current is not 
available, the power is supplied by a gen- 
erating unit carried on a trailer. The 
compressor for the syringes is operated 
by the truck motor while heat for water 
from the 50-gallon tank is derived from 
a gasoline stove. 

Heat for the operating room (some- 
thing unnecessary in the sudorific climate 
of Panama) can be provided when nec- 
essary while air-conditioning is supplied 
through ceiling-insulation and suction 
fans. Four modernistic light fixtures of 
special design furnish adequate light 
throughout the interior. 

Operation of the unit rounds out the 
thorough program of dental care super- 
vised by Lt. Col. Williams, who was a 
practicing dentist in Herrin, IIl., and San 
Francisco, Calif., before he entered the 


(Continued on page 257) 
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Delegates and Alternates to American Dental 
‘Association Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 
September 1945 


DELEGATES 


President—N. A. Arganbright, Freeport, 
400 State Bank Bldg. 

President-Elect—R. W. McNulty, Chi- 
cago, 1757 West Harrison St. 

Secretary—L. H. Jacob, Peoria, 634 Jef- 
ferson Bldg. 

Treasurer—R. G. Kesel, Chicago, 808 S. 
Wood St. 

Harold W. Oppice, Chicago, 1002 Wil- 
son Ave. 

Joseph B. Zielinski, Chicago, 3147 Logan 
Blvd. 

Harry A. Hartley, Chicago, 1525 East 
53rd St. 

James H. Keith, Evanston, 636 Church 
St. 

R. B. Mundell, Winnetka, 545 Lincoln 
Ave. 

Frank J. Hurlstone, Chicago, jo N. 
Michigan Avenue 

G. E. Cartwright, Chicago, 4000 W. 
North Ave. 

Harold W. Welch, Chicago, 25 E. Wash- 
ington St. 

R. J. Pollock, Chicago, 5615 W. Lake St. 

Wm. I. McNeil, Chicago, 59 E. Madi- 
son St. 

Lloyd H. Dodd, Decatur, 860 Citizens 
Bldg. 

T. A. Rost, Bloomington, 333 Unity 
Bldg. 

J. T. Yates, Springfield, 816 Ridgely 
Bldg. 

J. E. Mahoney, Wood River 

H. M. Tarpley, Quincy, W.C.U. Bldg. 

H. A. Moreland, Cairo 

H. Lyle Acton, Sterling, 512 Lawrence 
Blvd. 

E. C. Horr, Taylorville 

Lloyd C. Blackman, Elgin, 702 Profes- 
sional Bldg. 

P. J. Kartheiser, Aurora, 702 Graham 
Bldg. 


ALTERNATES 


C. L. Snyder, Freeport, 505 Second Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

Earl P. Boulger, Chicago, 27 S. Pulaski 
Road 

L. E. Steward, Peoria, 917 Alliance Life 
Bldg. 

Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., Chicago, 6355 
Broadway 

B. Placek, Chicago, 1545 W. Division 
St. 

E. W. Luebke, Chicago, 3166 Lincoln 
Ave. 

J. L. Wilher, Chicago, 1305 East 63rd 
St. 

D. W. McEwen, Chicago, 4010 W. Mad- 
ison St. 

R. V. Riemer, Chicago, 55 E. Washing- 
ton Street 

E. W. Baumann, Arlington Heights, 108 
N. Evergreen Ave. 

Michael DeRose, Chicago, 3643 Chi- 
cago Ave. 

Elmer Ebert, Chicago, 10058 Ewing Ave. 

J. A. Nowlan, Chicago, 9453 S. Ashland 
Ave. 

Samuel M. Rakow, Chicago, 4010 W. 
Madison St. 

Walter W. Winter, Decatur, 769 Citi- 
zens Bldg. 

Harry Brown, Bloomington, 413 Unity 
Bldg. 

John J. Donelan, Springfield, 322 United 
Mine Workers Bldg. 

R.A. Hundley, East St. Louis, 3915A 
Waverly Ave. 

J. Ralph Griebler, Meredosia 

Harry Emerson, Breese 

Ben H. Sherrard, Rock Island, 300 Rock 
Island Bank Bldg. 

E. C. Baughmann, Mattoon 

Holmes C. Burt, LaSalle, 12 Neustadt 
Bldg. 

R. G. Nicholson, Aurora, Graham Bldg. 
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BOOK REVIEW 








The Art of Resuscitation——By Paluel J. 
Flagg, M.D., Chairman, Committee on 
Asphyxis, American Medical Associa- 
tion; President and Founder of the 
Society for the Prevention of As- 
phyxial Deaths, Inc.; Director of 
Pneumatology, New York World’s 
Fair 1939, Inc.; Author, “Art of 
Anaesthesia’; Visiting Anaesthetist, Man- 
hattan Eye and Ear Hospital; Consult- 
ing Anaesthetist to St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, The Woman’s Hospital, Sea View 
Hospital, Flushing Hospital, Jamaica 
Hospital, Mount Vernon Hospital, Mary 
Immaculate Hospital, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital and Nassau Hospital. Pp. 453 with 
illustrations. Bibliography. Cloth. Price, 
$5.00. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. 1944. 


The anesthetic which presents the 
greatest asphyxial hazard in dentistry is 
Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen. “Prolonged 
administrations of Nitrous Oxide and 
Oxygen in general hands is more dan- 
gerous than Chloroform and similar ad- 
ministrations of the above agents for 
major surgery in experienced hands is 
quite a different proposition than for 
brief administrations in dentistry.” This 
is but one of the quotations which the 
author uses from Freeman Allen and 
Mayo. 


The book appears at first glance to be 
a volume intended for a medical library. 
However, it is most gratifying to note 
that the author devotes an entire chap- 
ter to “Asphyxia in Dentistry” (pages 
338-351) and gives a thorough discus- 
sion of the hazards of Nitrous Oxide and 
Oxygen anesthesia, their avoidance and 
treatment. A questionnaire was directed 
by the author to thirty leading oral 
surgeons throughout the United States 
in order to confirm his opinion “that a 
hundred thousand administrations of the 
same anesthetic by a technically skilled 
personnel will yield a lower mortality 


and morbidity than the present practice 
of employing a great variety of agents 
by a personnel constantly shifting and 
of indifferent skill.” Many case _his- 
tories are cited in which oral surgeons 
give their findings on the fatalities they 
might have had. Much stress is laid 
upon the proper training for the ad- 
ministration of inhalation anesthetics and 
for that matter all anesthetics. 


There is a chapter on respiratory 
obstruction which should be extremely 
familiar to the dentist because we all 
know, as dentists, that many objects 
which we handle may accidentally drop 
down a patient’s trachea and cause a 
needless death unless we know what to 
do in such an occurrence. 


To me, the most interesting parts of 
this book deal with anoxia in all phases 
imaginable including military, social, in- 
dustrial, and professional. This book is 
good reading, informative, and truly de- 
lightful. It should be in every dentist’s 
library.—Philip S. Faillo, D.D.S., M.D.S. 

Introduction to Animal Biology.—By 
John B. Parker, Ph.D., Professor Emeri- 
tus of Biology, the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., and 
John J. Clarke, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Biology, retired, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
Pp. 532 with illustrations. Cloth. Price 
$3.75. 2nd Edition. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1945. 

From the Preface to the First Edition: 
. .. we had in mind a very definite pur- 
pose—to make it (the book) serve as a 
means or instrument wherewith to teach 
the student. In other words, in the 
preparation of this text the primary ob- 
ject has not been to present biology sim- 
ply as a science, but rather to make the 
study of the science of biology as a 
means to an end. In our preparation of 
the text, the student, his difficulties and 
his problems, as revealed to us by our 
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teaching experience, have been kept 
constantly in mind.” 

This well-written book contains 19 
chapters; an appendix which presents a 
tabulated arrangement of the chief 
groups of animals together with a brief 
statement of their principal characters, 
a rather complete glossary of terms, a 
list of reference books, and a well-com- 
piled index. 


The subject matter is devious enough 
to include unicellular animals, multicel- 
lular animals from the simple hydra, 
through the more complex starfish, 
worms, crayfish and insects, until verte- 
brates such as perch and frogs are met. 
Then there follows a timely and coherent 
treatment of hormones and _ vitamins. 
The book concludes with a considera- 
tion of heredity, genetics and evolution. 

The reviewer was pleasantly surprised 
at the clear and well-presented illustra- 
tions throughout the entire book. These 
excellent illustrations serve well to clar- 
ify the discussions of the structure, nutri- 
tion, respiration and excretion, nervous 
systems, reproduction and locomotion of 
all these diverse creatures. 

Aside from its boon to beginning stu- 
dents in biology, this book should be a 
must for every one interested in the 
world of creatures about him. Most of 
us, for example, know in a vague sort 
of way that mosquitoes have something 
to do with malaria, but there the knowl- 
edge ends. The diagram on page sixty- 
nine on the life cycle of the malarial 
parasite points out precisely why this 
disease is so undesirable. 

The chapter on heredity, genetics and 
evolution alone would be worth most of 
the price of the book. The clear and 
concise treatments given here make 
these complex subjects easy and fruitful 
reading even for the casually informed 
individual. 

This book is generally easy to read 
and this facilitates the re-discovery that 
man is “indeed fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” As a last reminder, it 
might be pointed out, during this period 
of war and domination, that reading 
such a book makes a person humble 


with the realization that, with exceptions 
in the use of the contents of the cranial 
cavities to good advantage, man is little 
different from the other co-inhabitants 
of this world.—Gustav Wm. Rapp, Ph.D. 


Laboratory Manual for Elementary 
Physiology.— By Lalia VY. Walling, As- 
sistant Professor, and Kenneth Siler, 
formerly instructor, University of Kan- 
sas. Pp. 187 with illustrations. Paper. 
Price, $1.50. Fourth Edition. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1945. 

This Laboratory Manual contains 
standard experiments in the following 
subjects: the cell; tissues; muscles and 
nerves; central nervous system; recep- 
tors or sense organs; blood and circula- 
tion; respiration; foods; digestion; me- 
tabolism; heat regulation and excretion. 

This planographed manual contains 
the laboratory directions followed by 
spaces for data, records, etc. These are 
followed by questions, with spaces for 
answers. 

In general, this manual reproduces the 
same experiments that are found in most 
well-known laboratory manuals for Gen- 
eral Physiology which use the frog as 
the experimental animal. There are 
more than occasional distracting typo- 
graphical errors. ‘The authors, while 
using a modern format, retain antique 
methods of presentation. The reason 
for the authors’ use of Fehling’s solution 
in preference to the more modern Bene- 
dict’s solution is not understandable. 
Neither is their adherence to empirical 
formulae for amino acids. It is further 
difficult to understand how the authors 
can ask the student to employ pithed 
frogs from page thirteen on, but to post- 
pone the presentation of the pithing 
technique until page forty-six. 

Some forty-three exercises in the chap- 
ters on foods, digestion and metabolism 
belong, in the opinion of the reviewer, in 
a laboratory guide of physiological chem- 
istry and appear quite out of place here. 
Two tables showing “The approximate 
weights of some ordinary foods” and 
“The composition of some foods” appear 
to belong more properly in a manual of 
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nutrition or dietetics, but certainly not 
in a manual of physiology. 

As a laboratory manual for Elemen- 
tary Physiology, this book has very little 
material that has not already been pre- 
sented adequately many times over, in 
the standard laboratory manuals.—Gus- 
tau Wm. Rapp, Ph.D. 


The Classification and Treatment of 
Injuries to the Teeth of Children.—By 
Roy Gilmore Ellis, B.D.S., (Adel.), 
D.DS., M.Sc. (Dent.), Professor of Op- 
erative Dentistry and Director of the 
Dental Clinic, Faculty of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Pp. 248 with 154 
illustrations. Index and references. Price 
$2.75. Chicago: The Year Book Pub- 
lishers. 1945. 

The author is to be commended for 
giving so much time to a highly impor- 
tant, much neglected phase of dentistry. 
So little attention is devoted to the sub- 
ject in the dental school curriculum that 
this book should be in the library of 
every practitioner. This subject often 
presents a problem to the most compe- 
tent of dental operators. We are all 
aware of the functional importance, let 
alone the esthetic and mental value, of 
retaining the natural anterior teeth of 
children, whether they be vital or prop- 
erly treated, or whether the traumatized 
members are slightly or greatly fractured. 

The above comments would not have 
been made if this book, aside from the 
subject matter, were not so well writ- 
ten. Dr. Ellis has divided injuries to 
anterior teeth into nine classifications: 
(1) simple fracture of the crown, involv- 
ing little or no dentin; (2) extensive 
fracture of the crown, involving consid- 
erable dentin but not the dental pulp; 
(3) extensive fracture of the crown, in- 
volving considerable dentin and exposing 
the dental pulp; (4) the traumatized 
tooth which becomes non-vital, with or 
without loss of crown structure; (5) re- 
placement of teeth lost by trauma; (6) 
fracture of the root, with or without the 
loss of crown structure; (7) displace- 
ment of tooth, without fracture of the 
crown or root; (8) fracture of the crown 


“en masse” and its replacement; (9) 
traumatic injuries to deciduous teeth. 

The introduction is devoted to the 
predisposing factors, exciting causes, in- 
cidence and classification of the injuries. 
Growth and development of the denti- 
tion is profitably reviewed. Each succes- 
sive chapter discusses each of the nine 
classifications. At the beginning of each 
chapter the reader will find an outline 
for the treatment of each type of condi- 
tion. The author does not expect anyone 
to remember all the details when a case 
presents itself. The operator need sim- 
ply classify the injury and then refer to 
the concise, but complete, outline under 
the classification desired. 

The chapter on extensive fractures in- 
volving the pulp gives fine technics for 
pulp capping, pulpotomy and pulpec- 
tomy. Restorations for fractured or 
missing teeth are fully described. These 
are temporary, temporary-permanent and 
permanent. Fine illustrations through- 
out simplify reading of the text—Paul 
H. Brown, D.D.S. 


Year Book of Dentistry, 1944.—Edited 
by Charles G. Darlington, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Pathology, New York University 
College of Dentistry ; George W. Wilson, 
D.D.S., Professor of Operative Dentis- 
try, Marquette University Dental School; 
Carl W. Waldron, M.D., D.D.S., Pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery, University of 
Minnesota School of Dentistry; Stanley 
D. Tylman, D.D.S., M.S., University of 
Illinois School of Dentistry, and George 
Moore, D.D.S., M.S., Professor of Ortho- 
dontics, School of Dentistry, University 
of Michigan. Pp. 679 with 396 Illus- 
trations. Cloth. Index. Price, $3.00. 
Yearbook Publishers, Inc., 1944. 

To get a concise, unbiased review of 
the latest material in dental literature, 
through the eyes of the above well- 
known authorities, I recommend that 
every dental practitioner procure this 
book. Many are content to use old 
technics and principles taught us in 
school or acquired by us in early prac- 
tice. The demand of present-day prac- 
tice is greater than at any other time in 
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history and, therefore, requires the 
knowledge of modern, efficient, time- 
saving methods. This book, in itself, is 
a condensation for the practitioner who 
cannot find the time to read and evalu- 
ate the articles in his dental journals. 
Each phase of dentistry covered is made 
up of the editors’ reviews of current lit- 
erature on the subject, and their com- 
ments on the worth of the material, the 
latter appearing in fine print. If the 
reader is interested in delving further 
into the subject, he need only look to 
the bottom of the page for the source or 
to the references made by the editor in 
his comment. 

Under the department of Diseases of 
the Mouth, Pathology and Research, 
Darlington reviews dental caries with flu- 
orine therapy being well covered. Only 
partial success has been realized with 
this treatment; direct application giving 
better results than addition of fluorine 
to the water supply. Also, the sulfona- 
mides and penicillin, their application 
and dosage, are discussed. ‘Their use 
in aiding surgical procedures for com- 
bating dental infections are invaluable. 

In the section on Operative Dentistry, 
George Wilson, Dean of Marquette Uni- 
versity, has capably treated the subject. 
Leo M. Taran reveals some startling 
facts on the relation of rheumatic fever 
to dental disease, e.g., that dental decay 
is twenty-five per cent greater in the af- 
flicted, that dental decay contributes to 
the chonicity of crippling effects in rheu- 
matic disease, and that the possible com- 
plication of subacute bacterial endocar- 
ditis following extraction in one of these 
patients must be accompanied by sul- 
fonamide therapy before and after the 
operation, or else death may occur 


within a year. The use of thymol in 
cavity sterilization and use of the sul- 
fonamides in root canal therapy have 
achieved miraculous results. In _ the 
Operative Department, the section on 
Radiology, Pedodontics, and Public 
Health Service will profit every reader. 
Acrylic restorations with several excel- 
lent technics are described, however, 
their use can only be justified where 
esthetics are paramount. 

The Oral Surgery section contributed 
by Carl W. Waldron, M.D., D.D.S., 
Professor of Oral Surgery, University of 
Minnesota School of Dentistry, and edi- 
tor of the Journal of Oral Surgery, covers 
exodontia, anesthesia, infections, chemo- 
therapy, wounds, fractures, cysts, and 
tumors. In many cases, the sulfonamides 
and penicillin have been wonderful aids 
in combating and preventing infections. 

Professor Tylman of Illinois concen- 
trates in his section on Prosthetic Dentis- 
try on maxillo-facial prostheses made of 
the new acrylic synthetic resins. All the 
other phases of prosthetics are ade- 
quately gone over. 

About one-quarter of the book is 
given over to orthodontics edited by 
George R. Moore, Professor of Ortho- 
dontics at the University of Michigan. 
He reviews an extensive amount of lit- 
erature on this subject. I believe, how- 
ever, that his material on preventive 
orthodontics is deserving of the attention 
of every dentist. 

There is much duplication of material 
in many parts of the book since many 
of the departments run into one another; 
however, the reader need only refer to 
the comprehensive index to find all the 
material on the subject—Paul H. 


Brown, D.D.S. 








Paul H. Brown was graduated from the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 

Dental School of Loyola University in 1941. He spent a year of Internship 

at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children of Boston and is now an in- 

structor in the department of Dental Material at his alma mater. Dr. Brown 
also conducts a general practice. 
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Ohe Presidents Page 
By Ned A. Arganbright, D.D.S. 


In the following article, John Green, Chairman of the Public Policy 
committee, outlines the various steps in the passage of H.B. 363. 
He also expresses his thanks to all who helped in any way to expedite _ 
the passage of this important bill. 


For a long time organized dentistry has been aware of an ulcer on its fringe and 
has been planning for the time and the method to remove it. This ulcer is that type 
of unethical dental laboratory which advertises to and deals directly with the public. 
Dentistry has known that such concerns were not delivering a professional service or 
even a service to the patient. The question has been how best to approach the 
problem to show both the public and the legislature that the public health and wel- 
fare of the citizens of Illinois were being jeopardized; to show that such institutions 
are in a merchandising business rather than a professional practice. 

In August 1944, plans were started to draft a bill and perfect a state wide 
organization within our society. This organization was made up of committeemen 
and contact men and operated through the offices of the State Secretary and the 
central office of the Chicago Dental Society. 

The end result of this was House Bill #363 which was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative T. J. Sullivan and seventeen co-sponsors, viz: 
Representatives David Hunter, Howard Gorman, Lawler, Taylor, Thon, Priehs, Welters, 
John Gorman, Searle, Peffers, O'Neill, Van Der Vries, Fitzgerald, Rhodes, Bolger, 
Lavezzi and Downey. 

In the House the bill was considered by the Judiciary Committee where Repre- 
sentative Reed Cutler moved, seconded by Representative Euzzino that it be reported 
out with recommendation that it do pass. The committee vote was unanimously 
favorable. The bill returned to the House and was passed by a vote of one hundred 
thirty for and none against. At this voting stage, Representatives Sullivan, Downey 
and Welters spoke from the floor in favor of the bill. 

In the Senate, hearing was held before the Public Health and Welfare Committee, 
where Senator Trager moved to report it out with the recommendation that it do 
pass. The committee vote was unanimously favorable. On the floor of the Senate 
the bill was handled by Senator Giffin who spoke for its passage as well as did Sen- 
ator Daley. It passed the Senate by a vote of forty-six for and none against. Finally, 
on Thursday, May 24, Gov. Green signed the bill, making it a law. This law goes 
into effect on July 1, 1945. 

This legislative experience definitely proves again that our legislators are ready 
and willing to enact meritorious legislation, if they are fully and sufficiently in- 
formed of its merits and the need for the legislation. 

The legislation is a positive, forward step and will have far reaching, beneficial 
effects upon the health and welfare of the citizens of this state; it will be fully appre- 
ciated by them, as it is by the dental profession. 

The committee wishes to take this opportunity to sincerely thank each of the legis- 
lators who favored us with his fine and courteous consideration. We wish also to 
express our deep appreciation to Secretary Jacob and his staff and the central office 
of the Chicago Dental Society. Both offices rendered services without which success 
could not have been attained. Finally, we come to the persons in the profession 
who paved the way for this legislation, namely the committeemen and the contact 
men and the membership throughout the state. Our hats are off to all who assisted 
us in this task.—John W. Green, Chairman Committee on Public Policy. 
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History of House Bill 363 
Bill Becomes Law July 2, 1943 


Passage of House Bill 363, the so-called dental laboratory bill, is a John Green 
personal triumph. This bill, to amend the Dental Practice Act of Illinois, makes 
a number of minor changes and one important change in the wording of the act; 
this is to curtail the illicit laboratory which is dealing directly with the public. The 
important change in the act reads as follows: 


Sec. 5a. Licensed dentists may employ or engage the services of any person, 
2 firm or corporation to construct or repair, extra-orally, prosthetic dentures, 
bridges, or other replacements for a part of a tooth, a tooth, or teeth. A person, 
firm or corporation, so employed or engaged, when constructing or repairing such 
dentures, bridges or replacements, exclusively, directly and solely for licensed 
members of the dental profession, and not for the public or any part thereof, 
shall not be deemed or considered to be practicing dentistry as defined in this 
Act. However, it is unlawful for persons, firms or corporations so employed or 
g engaged, to advertise in any manner the appliances constructed or repaired, or 
10 the services rendered in the construction, repair or alteration thereof, except, 
11 that persons, firms or corporations so employed may announce in trade jour- 
12 nals and professional publications which circulate among members of the den- 
13 tal profession, their names, the locations or places of their business, their of- 
14 fice hours, telephone numbers, and the fact that they are engaged in the con- 
15 struction, reproduction or repair of such appliances, together with such dis- 
16 play advertisements as disclose the character and application of their work, and 
17 persons, firms or corporations so employed or engaged may furnish to licensed 
18 dentists information regarding their products, materials, uses and prices there- 
19 for. Announcement may also be made by business card, in business and tele- 
20 phone directories, and by signs located upon the premises wherein the place of 
21 business is situated, but announcements made by business card or in business 
22 and telephone directories and signs shall not contain any amount as a price or 
23 fee for the services rendered, or to be rendered, or for any material or mate- 
24 rials used or to be used, or any picture or other reproduction of a human head, 
25 mouth, denture or specimen of dental work or any other media calling attention 
26 of the public of their business. The lettering on signs shall be no more than 
27 seven inches in height and no illuminated or glaring light signs shall be used. 


Con OUI > OO 


The high points of the history of this particular legislation are as follows: At the 
instigation of the Illinois State Dental Society, with John Green as Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, Frank Hurlstone, President, and L. H. Jacob, Secretary, on 
May 11, 1943, Senator Thomas P. Gunning, a member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society from Princeton, introduced bill 402 to the Illinois Senate. This bill was the 
forerunner of our present bill and had the same purpose. The bill passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote, but ran into rough weather in the House; here its prog- 


ress was deliberately slowed down until the opposition formed and finally the bill 
was defeated. 


Undaunted, the present officers of the Illinois State Dental Society, President 
Ned Arganbright, Secretary L. H. Jacob, John Green, Chairman of the newly 
named Public Policy Committee, and the members of his committee, Henry Meli- 
char, Clifton B. Clarno, Robert I. Humphrey and Ben H. Sherrard, made plans to 
write a new bill and attempt its passage. Profiting by previous experience the whole 
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L. H. Jacob, Peoria, Secretary of the Illinois John Green, Springfield, Chairman of the Pub- 
State Dental Society, who did much of the or- lic Policy Committee, who has worked unceasingly 
ganizational work on House Bill 363. for passage of H.B. 363. 


state was organized in August 1944; this was so that all Senators and Representatives 
might be contacted and appraised of the content, worth and importance of the new 
bill. Much of this detail work was handled by Secretary L. H. Jacob and by the 
officers and central office of the Chicago Dental Society; both these offices deserve 
the hearty thanks of the entire state dental society. 


Finally, after all this ground work, after numerous committee meetings at which 
all interested parties were present, after consulting with representatives of the state 
department and of the legitimate dental laboratories and after writing and re- 
writing the proposed changes to the Dental Practice Act, House Bill 363% was 
introduced into the House of Representatives on March 27, 1945. The introducer 
was Representative T. J. Sullivan and the following co-sponsors, David Hunter, 
Lawler, Taylor, Thon, Priehs, Welters, John Gorman, Searle, Mesdames Peffers, 
O’Neill, Van der Vries, Messrs. Fitzgerald, Rhodes, Bolger, Lavezzi and Downey. 


We now quote from a report by John Green, guiding light of the whole program, 
who planned and steered until the bill reached passage: 


“In the House the bill was considered by the Judiciary Committee where Repre- 
sentative Reed Cutler moved, seconded by Representative Euzzino, that it be re- 
ported out with recommendation that it do pass. The committee vote was unani- 
mously favorable. The bill returned to the House and was passed by a vote of one 
hundred thirty for and none against. At this voting stage Representatives Sullivan, 
Downey and Wekters spoke from the floor in favor of the bill. . 


“In the Senate, hearing was held before the Public Health and Welfare Com- 
mittee, where Senator Trager moved to report it out with the recommendation that 
it do pass. The committee vote was unanimously favorable. On the floor of the 
Senate the bill was handled by Senator Giffin who spoke for its passage as well as 
did Senator Daley. It passed the Senate by a vote of forty-six for and none against.” 


Finally, on Thursday, May 24, 1945, Governor Green signed the bill making 
it law; the law goes into effect on July 1, 1945. 


Besides those mentioned in this article, thanks are due to all who in any way 
contributed to the passage of this bill. 


1 Complete Bill printed in Illinois Dental Journal, Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1945, Pg. 202. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Program 


Harold Hillenbrand, 100 West 
Ave., Chicago, Chairman 

M. J. Couch, 55 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Vice-Chairman 

E. E. Hoag, 517 Central National Bank 
Bldg., Peoria 

Albert H. Sohm, 510 Illinois National 
Bank Bldg., Quincy 

H. P. Gleiston, 123 Williams St., Crystal 
Lake 

J. Ralph Griebler, Meredosia 

Daniel L. Beshoar, 30 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

C. E. Werner, 99 East State St., Rock- 
ford 

W. R. Waxler, 134 North Market St., 
Paxton 


North 


Clinic 


Clifton B. Clarno, 805 Lehmann Bidg., 
Peoria, Chairman 

James W. Ford, 55 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Vice-Chairman 

James E. Fonda, 799 Elm St., Winnetka 

Walter W. Winter, 769 Citizens Bldg., 
Decatur 

H. M. Fry, Sesser 

C. F. Deatherage, 809 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield 

Bradford T. Brown, 25 East Washington 
St., Chicago 

James H. Pearce, 55 East Washington 
St., Chicago 

Ozro D. Hill, 601 State Bank Bldg., 
Freeport 

C. L. Daniels, 210 Blackhawk St., Au- 
rora 


Local Arrangements 


C. E. Bollinger, Alliance Life Bldg., 
Peoria, Chairman 

E. J. Rogers, Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Vice-Chairman 

J. W. Weidner 


A. Alexander 

F. H. Uppendahl 
A. H. Blome 

W. S. Peters 

C. E. Chamberlain 
Otto B. Litwiller 
J. F. Cart 

W. F. Mitchell 
Mary E. Simmons 


Exhibits 


E. E. Hoag, Central National Bank 
Bldg., Peoria, Chairman 

L. L. Strong, Alliance Life Bldg., Peoria 

Frederick Westphal, Herget National 
Bank Bldg., Pekin 


Publication 


L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Chairman, Ex-Officio 

William P. Schoen, Jr., Editor, 6353 
Broadway, Chicago 

B. Placek, Business Manager, 1545 West 
Division St., Chicago 

E. J. Krejci, 530 South Spring Ave., 
LaGrange 


Necrology 


Warren Willman, 2835 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Chairman 

Z. W. Moss, Dixon 

C. Roy Terry, 723 Elm St., Winnetka 


Board of Censors 

J. Hosmer Law, 2 South Northwest 
Highway, Park Ridge, Chairman 

Charles R. Baker, 636 Church S&t., 
Evanston 

Harry Emerson, Breese 


Infraction of Code of Ethics 


Chester C. Blakeley, 7058 Euclid Ave., 
Chicago, Chairman 

John L. Lace, i1112 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

Albert E. Converse, 808 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield 
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SOCIETY COMMITTEES 


Infraction of Laws 


L. W. Hughes, 30 North Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Chairman 

O. B. Davy, 708 Church St., Evanston 

C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Bank 
Bldg., Freeport 


Public Policy 


John W. Green, First National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Chairman 

Henry Melichar, 2100 South Crawford 
Ave., Chicago 

Clifton B. Clarno, 805 Lehmann Bldg., 
Peoria 

Robert I. Humphrey, 185 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 

Ben H. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank 
Bldg., Rock Island 


Inter-Professional Relations 


J. Roy Blayney, 950 East 59th St., Chi- 
cago, Chairman 

Frederick W. Merrifield, 1014 Elmwood 
Ave., Wilmette 

Godfrey Schroeder, 636 Church S&t., 


Evanston 


Military Affairs 


C. W. Freeman, 311 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Chairman 

L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex-Officio, 634 
Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 

N. A. Arganbright, 400 State Bank Bldg., 
Freeport 

C. L. Cassell, Citizens Bldg., Decatur 

Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton 

Robert Wells, 1525 East 53rd St., Chi- 
cago 

Joseph B. Zielinski, 30 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

R. I. Humphrey, 30 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

D. W. McNulty, 1757 West Harrison St., 
Chicago 

Allan G. Brodie, 808 South Wood St., 
Chicago 

William A. McKee, Benton 


Dental Health Education 
Lloyd H. Dodd, 860 Citizens Bldg., De- 


catur, Chairman 

Lloyd C. Blackman, 702 Professional 
Bldg., Elgin, Vice-Chairman 

Howard S. Layman, Secretary, Ridgely 
Blidg., Springfield 

Glenn E. Cartwright, 4000 West North 
Ave., Chicago 

H. M. Tarpley, W.C.U. Bldg., Quincy 

M. M. Lumbattis, Mount Vernon 

L. H. Johnson, 630 Nowland Ave., 
Peoria 

Paul Berryhill, 
Bldg., Decatur 


517 Standard Office 


Study Club 


Arthur E. Glawe, 519 Safety Bldg., Rock 
Island, Chairman 

Milford J. Nelson, 807 Fifth Avenue 
Bldg., Moline 

P. J. Kartheiser, 7o2 Graham Bldg., 
Aurora 

C. E. Bollinger, 620 Alliance Life Bldg., 
Peoria 

Jesse F. Keeney, 303 Majestic Bldg., 
Quincy 

George L. Kennedy, Villa Grove 

John J. Corlew, Mount Vernon 

(Chicago member to be appointed) 


Membership 


J. E. Mahoney, Wood River, Chairman 

L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex-Officio, 634 
Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 

S. A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Bldg., 
Rock Island 

J. A. Steele, Marengo 

E. J. Rogers, 612 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 

R. H. Bradley, 502 Ayers Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville 

W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman 

Van Andrews, 8084} Commercial Ave., 
Cairo 

Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 

(Continued on page 257) 
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EDITORIAL 








STATUS OF ORAL HYGIENIST BILL 


The Oral Hygienist question, long a moot point in Illinois, has finally reached 
the legislation stage. After almost a year of deliberations and committee meetings 
(on the present bill) President Ned Arganbright and the state officers have pleased 
all interested parties and have come up with a satisfactory Oral Hygienist bill. 

In the bygone years the question among dentists was, should there or should 
there not be licensed Oral Hygienists in Illinois. Some dentists were in favor of 
them, many were not. In the past year, however, dental opinion seems to have 
changed. Now, most of the former opponents of the movement seem in favor of 
licensing the Hygienist. Only the licensing details, such as definition of the work 
and scope of the hygienist and the educational requirement had to be ironed out; 
this seems to have been done propitiously. 


Probably the change in opinion in the profession of those who were against 
Hygienists originally has been due to the real, growing need for auxiliary personnel 
in dentistry. This need has been reported by many qualified writers, for example 
Morrey’ who says: 


“The American Dental Association is fully aware of the public’s growing appre- 
ciation of mouth health and of the growing demand for dental service. It is ap- 
prehensive over the fact that the profession may not, under present conditions, or 
under conditions that are likely to exist in the immediate future, be able to meet 
those demands with the quality of service that the public desires and deserves.” 

Morrey? further states: 


“Although the ratio of dentists to population has remained static for the fifteen 
or more years, the amount of dental service rendered the public has definitely in- 
creased. This has been made possible by improvements in technic and by the 
employment of auxiliary personnel. Auxiliary service, specifically that furnished 
by the assistant, the hygienist and the technician, plays an important and ever 
increasing part in dental supply.” 


According to the 1940 census the total population in Illinois is 7,897,241. This 
is an approximate ratio of one dentist to 1,485 persons. For the United States the 
ratio of dentist to population, according to O’Rourke’, is 1:1,830, a slightly higher 
figure than in Illinois. 


As an editorial in the ILLINoIs DentTaL JourNAL‘ for May, 1945, pointed out, the 
present draft regulations have so limited dental school enrollment that, at least for 
the next several years, the dentist-population ratio cannot longer remain static; 
there will be fewer dentists per capita. 


It would seem then, that although auxiliary personnel will not answer the prob- 
lem entirely, it at least helps. In Illinois, the dentist has been unable to avail 
himself of the services of the hygienist although thirty-two other states recognize 
them by law. 


1 Morrey, Lon W.: Dental Personnel. J.A.D.A., Vol. 32, pg. 131, Feb. 1945. 

2 Ibid. pg. 138. 

3 O’Rourke, J. T.: An Analysis of the Personnel Resources of the Dental Profession, J.A.D.A., Vol. 30, No. 13, 
July 1943. 

*Schoen, Wm. P.: Dental School Enrollment, Illinois Dental Journal, Vol. 14, No. 5, pg. 201, May 1945. 
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Now, however, it appears the Oral Hygienist is to be licensed in our state; that 
is, unless the state legislature fails to pass the pending bill. On May 17, 1945, the 
Oral Hygienist bill, H.B. 694, was introduced to the House by Representatives 
Kelly, David Hunter, Lavezzi, Downey and Shaw. It was read once and referred 
to the Committee on Efficiency and Economy. This Committee recommended 
passage on Tuesday, May 22, and then referred the bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee where it was read on Monday, May 28. Without mishap the bill will prob- 
ably be moved through the legislature and may even be law by the time this 
JOURNAL goes to press. 


H.B. 363 PASSES 


On May 24, 1945, Governor Green signed House Bill 363 making it law; it goes 
into effect July 1, 1945. This is another chapter in the history of the Illinois State 
Dental Society. First the Mail Order denture racket fell a casualty to the persistent 
attacks of the dental societies ; this was by Federal law, although much of the orig- 
inal legislation was instigated in Illinois because some of the prime offenders were 
Illinois laboratories. Now those illicit dental laboratories which have been dealing 
directly with the public are made one hundred per cent illegal. 

A complete history of House Bill 303 and its predecessor Senate Bill 402 of 
last year is contained on page ooo of this issue. 

The Illinois State Dental Society would be remiss in its duty and ungrateful if 
it did not publicly thank those directly responsible for passage of 363. It is im- 
possible to thank by name all those who had a hand in this triumph, for example 
the dentists from all over the state who contacted legislators; the dental society 
is deeply indebted to all these. 

There are certain men who have given a terrific amount of time and energy to 
this bill almost since the time the original bill was defeated last year. They are: 
The members of the Public Policy Committee, John Green, Chairman; Henry 
Melichar, Clifton B. Clarno, Robert I. Humphrey, Ben H. Sherrard; L. H. Jacob, 
Secretary of the State Society; Ned Arganbright, President, and the other officers; 
Harold Oppice, President; Harry Hartley, Secretary, and L. Russell Hegland and 
other officers of the Chicago Dental Society. 

We are especially grateful to all those members of the House and the Senate 
who voted for H.B. 363. This includes the sponsors, T. J. Sullivan, David Hunter, 
Howard Gorman, Lawler, Taylor, Thon, Priehs, Welters, John Gorman, Searle, 
Peffers, O’Neill, Van der Vries, Fitzgerald, Rhodes, Bolger, Lavezzi and Downey. 
We also thank Reed Cutler and Representative Euzzino of the Judiciary Committee, 
Representatives Sullivan, Downey and Welters who spoke from the floor for the 
bill, Senator Troger of the Public Health and Welfare committee; Senators Giffin 
and Daley, who spoke for the bill from the floor of the senate. Finally, we are 
grateful to Governor Green, who signed the bill on May 24, 1945, making it law, 
effective July 1, 1945.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 
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Philip Sparrow 


On Balletomania 


dance mehitabel dance 
caper and shake a leg 


As we grow older and our tubing be- 
gins to crack, when our breath gets 
shorter and our hearts flutter not at the 
view of well-turned limbs but only after 
climbing stairs, and when we realize in 
a bleak moment of desolation that we 
must reach for our glasses before looking 
up a number in the telephone directory, 
we sadly discover that those golden 
dreams that we wove in the rose-white 
days of our youth slip away from us one 
by one, and no new ones arrive to take 
their place. The loom is broken, the 
thread is brittle, the pattern lost. 

When a man, however, unwittingly 
but nonetheless completely destroys one 
of those old bits of magic through his 
own doings, he deserves the severest cen- 
sure it is possible to give; and so it is 
with a full consciousness of my guilt, and 
a penitent acceptance of the world’s 
scorn and loathing, that I pull from the 
vasty deeps of my past this unhappy tale 
to unfold before what I hope are sympa- 
thetic eyes. Do not judge me too harshly ; 
I was very young... 

For exactly three years of my life I was 
afflicted with balletomania, a peculiar 
kind of sensory disease involving certain 
parts of the nervous system. The onset 
of the ailment was abrupt and painful, 
and I remember it quite distinctly. It 
was a wet wintry afternoon in Washing- 
ton, D. C., many years ago, when through 
a shimmering champagne fog I first 
watched the cavortings of the Ballet 
Russe. Perhaps the old fortress had been 
weakened by repeated submergings in the 
grape, but I do know that I was a crum- 
bled ruin at the end of the performance, 
when the orchestra crescendoed to the 
stormy conclusion of Strauss’ Blue Dan- 
ube and all of the artistes whirled giddily 
about in what the program-notes de- 
scribed as the “gaiety of the hour.” This, 
I said to myself as I stumbled into the 


—don marquis 


bar to recoup, is Art; it is the only ro- 
mance left on earth; I am going to follow 
the ballet around the world. 

Of course, the next morning I had to 
be at work, and the business of being a 
camp-follower had to be called off. But 
the malady was firmly implanted. I began 
to read books on the ballet—histories of 
its past, intimate memoirs of its internal 
life, snooty discussions of its aims, 
naughty anecdotes about its personnel. I 
learned all of the technical terms from 
entrechat to glissade, I worshipped Ni- 
jinski and flung the names of Diaghilev 
and Fokine into all my talk, and panted 
to be among the members of its glamor- 
ous world; I would have gladly given a 
gland to have been present at that fan- 
tistic banquet when my brother balleto- 
manes in Europe supped a consommé 
made from the boiled slipper of the pre- 
miére danseuse. 

This went on and on, as the bugs mul- 
tiplied within me. I thought, I dreamed 
the Ballet Russe. I wanted to write a story 
for it, or help with the choreography, 
or paint a backdrop, or compose some 
music—but I was gangling and clumsy, 
had no musical or artistic talent, and 
could not think of a tale decent enough 
to get by with Minsky. Thus thwarted, 
all I could do was missionary work in an 
attempt to spread the disease, a thing I 
did accomplish by skillfully dropping 
spicy suggestions at the right moment, by 
eye-rollings and lewd grunts and hand- 
claspings. The most spectacular conver- 
sion was that of twenty-five Montanans 
in thirty-below weather, when we rode 
six hundred miles to see the troupe shiver 
upon a creaking stage. But still I yearned, 
sick with an old passion, to be closer to 
the Ballet Russe. 

And then after three years of frustra- 
tion it happened! In Chicago a friend 
called me up one evening and asked me 
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if I wanted to be a “super” in Schehera- 
zade. Momentarily befuddled by purple 
visions of proximity to the white-tulled 
nymphs floating by me through the blue 
light, I got everything wrong, but a sec- 
ond call set things straight, and on the 
wonderful night I stood nervously at the 
stage-door a full thirty minutes before 
it opened. I was among a coupla dozen 
other lads and lassies all there for the 
same purpose; they were heavy laden 
with pictures to be autographed, and 
while we waited they gurgled over the 
photographs, telling stories about the bal- 
lerinas and discussing Massine’s sartorius 
and gluteus muscles. It all seemed too 
sacrilegious for words. 


The supers’ dressing-room was on the 
fifth level above the stage, and I was 
hot and breathless when I got there. It 
was tiny, full of costumes hanging on the 
walls, and had a long rough wooden table 
down the middle of it. Into the little 
space crowded twenty-four of us, un- 
dressing like sailors on shore-leave in 
Panama, and fighting over clothes-hooks 
instead of bags. The smell made that of 
a locker-room seem dainty and fresh as 
a new-mown field by comparison. The 
weird and tacky costumes were evidently 
never laundered, but simply worn until 
they dropped off and embarrassed some- 
one, after which they were replaced. 


A few quick strokes by the make-up 
man transformed us into bearded Arabs, 
and then we stumbled downstairs, hold- 
ing our skirts high. My costume looked 
like a cross between a peppermint stick 
and a mint frappé, and I was achingly 
self-conscious. But not one noticed us ex- 
cept a stagehand, who bawled to get the 
hell outa the way. I slipped towards a 
wing, and hidden there, saw Danilova re- 
hearsing with Lichine. I blinked—was 
this my goddess, my incomparable wing- 
footed dove? Her practice tights looked 
like a trackman’s winter sweat-pants, her 
face without make-up was colorless and 
vapid. And Lichine! The handsome faun, 
the Prince Charming of ballet, was an 
undersized barrel-chested young Russian, 
thin-lipped, lank-haired, and _hirsute- 
jowled; he wore a vomit-colored wool 


jersey fastened at the back with two large 
diaper pins. For very shame I uncon- 
sciously rubbed my moustache down into 
my goatee. 

I saw and heard too much—the 
cracked and scaling backdrops for Swan 
Lake rustled ghostily in the dank foul 
backstage air, the dust arose from the 
dirty floor when Danilova thumped nois- 
ily back to it from an upward leap, the 
smell of grease-paint and canvas and an- 
cient perspiration and kerosene was 
heavy over all. Was this the magic 
world of moonlight and music that one 
saw from the other side of the foot- 
lights? Sickened and unhappy, I was re- 
lieved when the distrustful property-man 
snatched our silver-painted wooden 
swords from us after our brief prance 
across the stage, and we could grope our 
way back upstairs. There I tried to dress 
as best I could without chair or shoe- 
horn, and to find some cold-cream to take 
the mess off my face. I backed into the 
wooden table and picked up a splinter, 
very lovingly centered. There was no 
cream left—someone tossed me a towel, 
already a dark chocolate shade; I took 
it with a little prayer to Dr. Parran and 
rubbed like hell. There wasn’t enough 
light to see if I had it all off; I just had 
to pull down my hat and beat it for home 
through all the alleys I could find. 

Once there, I dug into my trunk and 
found all my carefully treasured souvenir 
programs. With one last “where-are-the- 
snows-of-yesteryear” look, I stuffed them 
down the incinerator. The next day I 
took my remaining ballet tickets and 
turned them in, deciding to get as drunk 
as possible on the proceeds. It was all 
over. The last bubble was busted, the last 
dream shattered. No more the tingling 
ecstasy, no more. O lost and by the wind 
blown 

Excuse 


phone. ... 





while I 


* + 


me, answer the 


Well, it was a friend who called to tell 
me that he had an extra ticket for the 
ballet tonight. So, if you don’t mind, I'll 
finish this some other time. I’m sure you'll 
understand. You know how it is, when a 
man’s gotta go. 
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HERE and THERE 





Buying War Bonds (the 7th War Loan 
Drive is on right now, in case you’ve for- 
gotten) is like planting sapling trees. Into 
the earth you put a stick with roots and 
as the years pass—often without your be- 
ing aware of it—its girth and height in- 
crease. Eventually comes a day when you 
can sleep beneath its shade. If it’s a fruit 
tree, you can, at the same time, munch 
some of its fruit. But a lot depends upon 
what kind of ground you plant it in ; how 
good it is, that is to say. There’s cer- 
tainly no better.ground than the United 
States Government. Those who buy War 
Bonds and hold on to them can look for- 
ward to the day when, beneath their 
shade, they can take their ease. So let’s 
plant more saplings and buy more Bonds. 


The Average Man 


Just who painted the particular word- 
picture that follows probably will remain 
forever a mystery. But it does seem like 
a rather tidy bit of “word-smithing.” 

“The most interesting person in the 
world today is Mr. Average Man. He is 
39 around the chest, 40 around the waist, 
96 around the golf course and a nuisance 
around the home. He gets up first in the 
morning, is second at the morning news- 
paper, third in the bathroom and prac- 
tically misses the bus to town. He wears 
a conventional gray or brown suit with 
a white shirt but always thought he’d be 
at his best in a checkered suit with a dark 
flannel shirt and a bright red tie. He 
passes up the French-fried potatoes and 
hot rolls for lunch and then eats mince 
pie to bridge the gap. He can hit two 
quail in five tries, catches an occasional 
fish, plays poker once a month, opens 
with a large pair, bluffs when he’s win- 
ner and doesn’t like conversation when 
he’s loser. He complains about big taxes, 


the shortage of labor, rationing and pol- 
itics. He has a favorite football team but 
will take the other team and fourteen 
points. He drinks three cups of coffee per 
day, has bacon four days a week, likes his 
toast hot and is always going to clean out 
the garage some Saturday afternoon. He 
has three false teeth, five fillings, a small 
cavity, ‘a bit of tartar and needs a hair 
cut. He shaves once a day with an extra 
thrown in on appropriate occasions. He 
contributes regularly to his pastor, con- 
gressman, poker friends and many others 
who are not mentioned in his income tax 
return. He takes reducing exercises regu- 
larly three days in a row sometimes and 
holds his stomach in when people look 
like they are about to tell him he’s getting 
fat. He wears the ties people gave him 
for Christmas and knows some stories of 
the same color. He can’t remember much 
about the Lady of the Lake or Julius 
Caesar but can do a complete rendition 
of the Face on the Barroom Floor. He 
reads mystery stories and doesn’t peek 
into the back of the book to see how they 
come out. He likes certain pictures no 
matter who painted them and couldn’t 
tell you for the life of him what Mrs. 
So-and-So wore at the dance. He needs 
a suit of dinner clother and there’s a rip 
in his hunting coat. He is supposed to live 
to be 74, had pains at 22, should have 
been shot at 30 and feels fine at 48. He 
has sparrows in the attic, termites in the 
flooring and mice in the pantry. He’s go- 
ing to buy a small farm some day, just 
outside of town, and live there—and do 
part of the farm work personally. He’s 
too old to join the Army, too young to 
enjoy social security and too lazy to exer- 
cise down to the correct weight. You 
meet him everyday at the bank, in the 
store, in the office, on the street and in 
front of the mirror.” 


P.S. He’s a regular guy; you really 
ought to know him better! 
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Built-in Creases 


There will be no excuse for creaseless 
trousers, or wrinkled coats, or stocking 
runs for that matter, after the war. From 
its research into methods to improve GI 
fabrics, Montsano Chemical Company 
has developed three new textile treating 
processes which promise to make these 
dreams come true. “Reslooming” is a 
process which prolongse the life of a 
trouser crease by impregnating indi- 
vidual fibers with a tough heat, water 
and chemical resistant plastic. This 
same process makes woolens shrinkproof 
and wrinkleproof besides. When fab- 
rics are sprayed with a compound called 
Syton theyll never wear out and stock- 
ings sprayed with it will never run. And 
with it all there’s another plastic, Mela- 
nine, that makes garments waterproof 
for life. So there you have it! But don’t 
get all hot and bothered yet; all these 
plastics are limited in their use to strictly 
military application until after the war. 


How to Make Love 


Love, probably one of the overworked 
words in the English language, has many 
ways of expressing itself. During the 
period of courtship every male has his 
own way of enticing—or vice versa— 
the female whom he adores. Men seem 
downright peculiar in their methods and 
it takes a wise woman to know when 
not to laugh. Not so long ago Agatha 
Christie’s “The Moving Finger” was a 
best-seller and everybody read it (or 
nearly everybody). In it was described a 
scene that would tickle anyone’s funny- 
bone for there the young Doctor brought 
his sweetheart his greatest treasure and, 
in effect, laid it at her feet. It was an 
enlarged photograph of a diseased spleen 
which he had removed in the course of 
his training. But did the lady laugh? 
Certainly not. She pretended to be inter- 
ested, greatly interested. Which brings 
to mind other courtships of history. 


Adam didn’t have much chance to slip 
up in his wooing tactics—after all, the 
guy had no competition. Then there 
was the old gentleman in Dickens who 
threw cucumbers over the wall to attract 
his ladylove’s attention. And Tom Saw- 
yer didn’t do so badly when he made 
his assault on Becky Thatcher’s heart by 
drawing caricatures on his slate until 
she was so overcome with admiration 
that he dared to slip in those three little 
words, “I love you.” By contrast, there 
was Romeo who spouted flowery phrases 
beneath his lady’s balcony; Miles Stan- 
dish, who conducted his courtship by 
proxy, probably one of the most un- 
interesting and poorest ways ever devised, 
that is, for Miles. It seems that all these 
historic characters, if you can call them 
such, were quite naive—as mortal men 
go. But, to repeat, it takes a wise 
woman to know when not to laugh. 


Rum and What's Your Cola? 


Spies on the Tin Pan Alley beat say 
that things have been popping with some 
discordance around the song-publishing 
firm of Feist and Co. It’s all because 
of the song, “Rum and Coca Cola.” It 
seems that Pepsi-Cola got wind of this 
and beseeched Feist to change the title 


. to you know what. Even offered them 


$50,000 according to reports—though 
that seems a bit high. Anyhow, these 
same spies report Pepsi and Feist were 
on the peak of a deal when Feist was 
called to California. Before he got back, 
the Andrews Sisters broke the song and 
Decca Records peddled 300,000 platters 
(with Jimmy “the King” Petrillo getting 
his little 2 cents a copy). Now Feist in- 
sists that all this is just so much pop. 
Pepsi wouldn’t want rum associated with 
its name . . . wouldn’t even care for the 
version that the networks insists on: 
“Lime and Coca Cola.” All the same, 
rumor has it, Pepsi Cola is about to 
launch a song of its own called “Drink- 
ing Pepsi with My Poopsie from Pough- 
keepsie.”—James H. Keith. 
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PEORIA 


At our April meeting officers for the 
coming year were elected. They are as 
follows: J. W. Weidner, President; A. 
Alexander, President-elect; F. M. West- 
phal, Vice-President; E. H. Mahle, Sec- 
retary; B. A. Shepherd, Treasurer; L. H. 
Johnson, Librarian. 

Dr. L. H. Jacob explained the political 
aspects of the dental practice bill which 
has just passed the House. 

Dr. C. E. Chamberlain introduced 
our speaker, Harry Sicher, M.D., who 
did himself proud for the subject he 
had to handle. With his specimens he 
demonstrated the technique of the man- 
dibular block so that you could under- 
stand why you are successful, why you 
fail, and why you have other unpleasant 
experiences. 

The meeting brought out some new 
faces that have not been around for 
some time: Dr. K. C. Edmondson, re- 
cently returned from service; Dr. Mal- 
colm Elson, who supported the last 
seven major engagements in the Pacific 
and who is now home on furlough; Dr. 
J. B. Harsch, Dr. F. C. Jones and Dr. 
W. S. Salmon. 


Dr. Harry Summer has been talking, 


again. To the Dental Assistants he spoke 
of his experiences at length. I was also 
present at a meeting of the Morton Op- 
timist Club where he spoke to that group 
and held them spellbound for an hour 
and fifteen minutes. After the meeting 
the members commented that his talk 
was the best they had heard during the 
club year. 


WARREN COUNTY 


The Warren county Dental Society 
met May 21, 1945, at Hawcock’s for din- 
ner. All members were present, which is 
usually the case. 

After dinner, President R. E. Barnard 


called upon Dr. H. W. Stott, who has 
been in dental practice over forty years, 
for some reminiscences of former years. 

Dr. Stott in a very pleasing and ap- 
propriate way led gradually up to a pre- 
sentation of a picture of ex-President 
Ulysses S. Grant, in a neat envelope 
frame, to Dr. R. W. Hood, who has been 
in practice over fifty years. When this 
was taken from its envelope frame it 
proved to be a fifty dollar bill. This 
gift from our society was given to Dr. 
Hood as a slight token of our sincere 
love and affection and in recognition of 
his many years of worthy service 
among us. 

Dr. Hood then responded, telling of 
the high regard he feels toward every 
member of our society. 

After the presentation, Dr. R. E. Bar- 
nard read a very interesting and in- 
structive original paper on cancer, which 
was very well prepared and presented. 
Then followed a general informal dis- 
cussion of this interesting subject, stress- 
ing the necessity of prompt action to 
check the disease in its pre-cancerous 
stage. 

A picnic is being planned at an early 
date.—H. W. McMillan. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago’s last meeting before the sum- 
mer vacation period was a “bang up” 
session. The year’s business was com- 
pleted by legislation which will increase 
the dues of our component from five 
dollars to fifteen dollars per year, thus 
making total dues of twenty-seven dol- 
lars for the component, state and na- 
tional societies. Likewise associate mem- 
bership fees were increased from three 
dollars to five dollars. Both amendments 
were passed with slight opposition, as the 
financial status of our component had 
suffered due to the cancellation of the 
Midwinter meeting and the society’s 

(Continued on page 254) 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 








In a recent letter Captain J. M. 
Lestina, member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society, now serving with the 
Army Dental Corps, gives an interesting 
account of a dental clinic held at his 
post. He is located at the Station Hos- 
pital, Laughlin Field, Del Rio, Texas. 
This is an A.A.F. Pilot School, specializ- 





Captain J. M. Lestina 


ing in 2-engine planes. Captain Lestina 
was chairman of the clinic which was 
given by some of the dental corps men 
of the field for the other members, for 
army dentists from nearby Eagle Pass 
Army Air Field and for neighbor- 
ing civilian dentists. He says in his 
letter: 

“This clinic was held principally be- 
cause none of our men had attended a 
clinic in two or three years and were 
literally starved. The same held for the 
civilian dentists from the nearby town. 
Their closest meeting town is 160 miles 
away and due to rationing they had not 
been able to attend any meetings. 

“We invited these civilian dentists and 
the Army dentists from the nearest field, 
Eagle Pass Army Air Field. The clinic 
was well attended and met with every- 
body’s approval. The civilians were very 
enthusiastic. They devoured our men- 
tion of penicillin treated patients as they 
are now able to purchase the drug. Also, 
they are going to reciprocate by holding 
a clinic in town for us. Well, for one 
night my blood tingled with the old 
tirne zest for a meeting. 

“Our dentists represent a cross section 


of American dentistry having attended 
different schools located in different 
parts of the country. They include, 
Major A. B. Lake from Marion, Iowa 
(I believe he was a clinician at a Mid- 
winter meeting a few years back); Lt. 
E. H. Kintner from Omaha, Nebraska; 
Captain J. J. Califa from Kingsville, 
Texas; Captain H. E. Lamborn from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma and Captain J. W. 
Smith from Janesville, Wisconsin.” 

The program of the clinic given is as 
follows: “Fixation of Fractures,” by Ma- 
jor A. B. Lake (a demonstration of the 
continuous loop method of fixation and 
reduction of fractures); “Dentistry in 
Combat,” by Lt. E. H. Kintner (com- 
prising general procedure of dental care, 
improvisation of equipment, and oral 
manifestations occurring in tropical cli- 
mates); “Amalgam,” by Capt. J. J. Califa 
(a clinic on amalgam mixtures involving 
the time element in trituration) ; “Centric 
Relation,” by Capt. H. E. Lamborn (the 
use of the central bearing plate in ob- 
taining centric relation for full upper 
and lower dentures—table models and 
patient demonstration) ; ““Prosthodontia,” 
by Capt. J. W. Smith (a satisfactory 
method of impression technique—table 
models and patient demonstration). 
Chairman, Captain J. M. Lestina. 


To Officers, Committeemen and Con- 
tactmen: 


H.B. 363—Sullivan, et al.—passed the 
House unanimously by a vote of 130 for 
and o against. On Tuesday, May 15th, 
it was unanimously passed by the Senate, 
the vote being 46 for and o against. On 
Thursday, May 24, Governor Green 
signed the bill making it a law; it goes 
into effect July 1, 1945. Dr. John W. 
Green and the Public Policy Committee 
have accomplished an outstanding serv- 
ice to dentistry and to the citizens of 
our state in the handling of this bill in 
the legislature. 

You also are to be congratulated upon 
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the splendid effort and cooperation given 
in behalf of this measure. It is certain 
that your work is appreciated by the 
entire membership of the Illinois State 
Dental Society and that it has been a 
distinct contribution to the health and 
welfare of the citizens of Illinois. 

This office especially appreciates the 
assistance received from you in contact- 
ing the legislators representing your dis- 
trict. Without this concerted effort, we 
would not have attained success. 

The following letter to express the 
appreciation of the Society has been sent 
to your representatives and senator: 

“The Illinois State Dental Society 
acknowledges with sincere appreciation 
your interest in, and support of, House 


Bill No. 363, which has been passed by 
the General Assembly. 
“By your action, you have made a 
distinct contribution to the health and 
welfare of the citizens of our state, 
which will be recognized and appreci- 
ated by the public and profession alike. 
“Members of our profession, and 
through them the citizens of your dis- 
trict, will be informed of your consid- 
eration in their behalf.” 
May we suggest that you personally 
thank your legislators for their consid- 
eration. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) L. H. Jacob, Chairman 
Committee to Organize State 
For Legislative Purposes 


COMPONENT SOCIETIES 
(Continued from page 252) 


plans for a more extensive program in 
dental health education; warranted the 
raise. 

Service men will be pleased to hear 
that a resolution was adopted which 
will exempt them from component dues 
for a two-year period following their 
release from the armed forces. 

An amendment was also enacted 
which will furnish each branch of the 
Chicago Dental Society with a fixed 
sum for operational expenses. 

Our society’s participation in Chi- 
cago’s Youth Week program was evi- 
denced by the presence of two outstand- 
ing high school students at the meeting. 
A day as president of the Chicago Den- 
tal society was amusingly related by a 
freshman from Marshall high school. 
The second student speaker was a senior 
girl honor winner, who wants to become 
a dentist. She would like to specialize 
in children’s dentistry. 

The new officers of the society who 
will take over the helm in June were 
installed by retiring president Harold 
W. Oppice. They are Joseph B. Zielin- 
ski, president; Vincent B. Milas, vice- 
president; Robert J. Wells, secretary; 
Harry A. Hartley, treasurer, and Robert 
I. Humphrey, president-elect. 


Three new directors were also installed 
in office. They are Leo J. Cahill, who re- 
places S. M. Rakow as director from the 
West Side branch; Harold C. Drum- 
mond, succeeding L. C. Holt from the 
South Suburban branch, and Elmer 
Ebert, who takes over the duties of 
Robert J. Wells from the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park branch. 

Dr. William H. Crawford, Dean and 
Professor of Dentistry at the University 
of Indiana Dental School, was the final 
essayist of the year. His talk on the “Clin- 
ical Application of the Physical Proper- 
ties of Amalgam,” was educational and 
interesting. Being a member of the Re- 
search Commission of the American 
Dental Association, he was able to give 
an authoritative discussion on the nu- 
merous tests given amalgam before they 
are placed on the accepted list. He then 
correlated the significance of these tests 
with their clinical application. 

We are glad to welcome back some 
of the boys from the armed forces. They 
are W. M. Kirts from the North Side, 
Art Skupa and Jim McCoy from West 
Suburban and Arthur D. Tessler from 
West Side. Here’s hoping we see a lot 
more of them back soon.—Clark Mc- 
Cooey. 
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Council on Dental Therapeutics Reports 
on Present Status of Complex Ointments 
or Packs Containing Sulfonamides.—In 
considering Sulfapac-Abbott, an oint- 
ment consisting of sulfathiazole 60 per 
cent, acacia powder 6 per cent, glycerin 
30.977 per cent, benzyl alcohol 3 per 
cent and Metaphen, 0.023 per cent, 
which was submitted to the Council 
some time ago, the following three ques- 
tions have seemed to the Council to be 
of great importance: 1. Is there danger 
of systemic or local toxic reactions from 
the use of this preparation in the extrac- 





principal ingredients of which make up 
97 per cent of its weight having known 
irritant properties. It should be empha- 
sized that presently available data do 
not show that the use of Sulfapac will 
retard the healing of an _ extraction 
socket, but neither do available data 
clearly show that it will not, and the 
Council is reluctant to accept it until 
this point is satisfactorily clarified. 
Possibly the best available data as to 
effectiveness are to be found in a recent 
article by Millhon et al’, which are 
summarized in the following table: 














Medicated 60% Sulfa- 60% Sulfa- 
Control and Unmedi- Sterile thiazole thiazole in 
cated Gauze Petro- in Petro- Glycerin 
Dressings latum latum Base* 
Ce ee eee eee 304 149 237 222 397 
a re ee ee ere 51 5 20 13 Ie 
Dry sockets (per cent).........00000. 16.8 3.4 8.4 5-9 2.8 





*This is stated by Abbott Laboratories to have been Sulfapac. 


tion socket? 2. Is the preparation an 
effective therapeutic agent? 3. Since the 
preparation is a combination of several 
well-known drugs, is there sufficient evi- 
dence of its superiority over less complex 
means of supplying the sulfonamides 
and, further, do existing data clearly in- 
dicate its effectiveness to be a property 
of the sulfathiazole content or may other 
of its ingredients be equally or more 
effective? 

From the standpoint of safety there 
seems little possibility of systemic reac- 
tion and none has been reported in the 
limited data available. It has been 
pointed out that contact with sulfathia- 
zole, acacia or glycerin is capable of 
causing local irritation and therefore 
potentially capable of causing a delay 
in the healing of the sockets, and the 
Council is in doubt as to the advisabil- 
ity of routinely packing extraction sock- 
ets solidly with a preparation, the 3 


Although the evidence is rather indic- 
ative of the effectiveness of Sulfapac, 
several pertinent questions remain un- 
answered. There is the question of the 
relative merits of the sulfathiazole as 
compared with metaphen and _ benzyl 
alcohol, and since metaphen is known 
to be a stronger antiseptic agent than 
sulfathiazole, one wonders what the re- 
sults would be with a similar ointment 
minus the sulfathiazole. 

Since the authors suggest that an im- 
portant factor in the prevention of dry 
sockets is the reduction of the size of 
the clot in the socket so that “. . . the 
nutritive requirement from the blood in 
the surrounding bone is such that it can 
be met adequately,” the question is 
raised whether the reduction in inci- 
dence of dry socket was a function of the 
sulfathiazole or merely a result of the 


1. Millhon, J. A., et al.: J.A.D.A. 30:1839-44, Dec, 
1, 1943. 
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mechanical reduction in size of the clot. 


The Council on Dental Therapeutics 
has always taken the position that any 
mixture of drugs must present a clear- 
cut advantage over its individual active 
ingredients to be acceptable for A.D.R. 
Since the use of complex ointments or 
packs containing sulfonamides is not sup- 
ported by adequate available evidence, 
the Council finds Sulfapac not accept- 
able for A.D.R. The Council will con- 
tinue to consider any controlled evidence 
which may be presented on behalf of 
this group of products. (J.A.D.A. 32:625, 
May 1, 1945.) 

Repair of Fixed Bridges and Acrylic 
Dentures in the Field.—The dental officer 
in the field has only an M.D. Chest No. 
60, which has no equipment for repair 
of dentures; however, by picking up a 
few extra items—plaster of paris, base- 
plate wax, acrylic, a few Steele’s facings, 
a wood clamp, and one-half of a hollow 
rubber ball for a plaster bowl—certain 
repairs can be effected without sending 
a man to the rear. 


Case One.—A soldier, aged 27, was 
admitted to our field dental clinic for 
repair of an anterior fixed bridge with 
one facing missing. The bridge ex- 
tended from R-2 to L-3 and R-1; L-1 
and L-2 were replaced by tru-pontic fac- 
ings. A Steele’s facing was ground in 
to fit the tru-pontic backing. With the 
facing in position, base-plate wax was 
placed on the lingual and in the groove 
of the facing. The wax was then 
slightly softened and the entire assembly 
placed in the mouth to get an accurate 
adaptation to the gingiva. After trial 
in the mouth, the entire bridge was in- 
vested in a large bottle cap filled with 
plaster. The bridge was embedded 
completely except for the waxed-up area. 
A few notches were cut in the plaster 
around the edges of the bottle cap to get 
an accurate fitting of the two bottle caps. 
Cocoa butter was used as a separating 
medium. A second bottle cap was filled 
with plaster and set on the lower cap. 
Then the two bottle caps formed a 
miniature dental flask. The caps were 
separated and the wax boiled out. 


Acrylic was then mixed and packed into 
the space occupied by the wax. Cello- 
phane from a cigarette pack was used 
between the flasks and the wood clamp 
for a press. The case was processed in 
the usual way, and the bridge was re- 
moved from the plaster. The acrylic 
held the Steele’s facing firmly to the tru- 
pontic backing and seemed very satis- 
factory in appearance. The acrylic was 
then smoothed down, polished, and the 
bridge recemented in the mouth. The 
time from start to finish took about four 
hours; the patient was gratified, and we 
were happy to be of help. Where no 
tru-pontic facings are available, this pro- 
cedure can be used successfully. Some 
acrylic dentures can be repaired in the 
field with the above-mentioned arma- 
mentarium without the use of a flask. 


Case Two.—A soldier brought in a 
broken upper partial acrylic denture. We 
brought the two parts together with the 
aid of the base-plate wax. Using bath- 
room tile for a slab, a large amount of 
plaster was mixed and the waxed partial 
was embedded except for the waxed 
break. The plaster was formed into a 
block. Deep notches were cut on the 
edge of the block, the wax removed, 
cocoa butter spread on the block, and 
the second half of plaster poured, form- 
ing it into a block. The two blocks 
were separated and the broken edges cut 
away with a bur. Enough was cut away 
on both sides to ensure a strong joint. 
Pink acrylic was mixed and packed and 
cellophane placed for trial packing. Two 
thin blocks of wood were placed on the 
top and bottom of the two blocks of 
plaster and the wood clamp applied. 
Trial packing was carried out and cello- 
phane was left in the final pack to pro- 
vide a smooth finish. The case was 
processed, removed, and polished. 


This method has proved successful in 
several cases and is recommended as a 
field expedient in simple fractures of 
acrylic dentures. It can also be em- 
ployed where a tooth has broken off a 
denture—The Bulletin of the United 
States Army Medical Department, No. 


87, (April) 1945. 
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SOCIETY COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 245) 


Public Welfare 


Chicago District: 
R. I. Humphrey, 185 North Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Chairman. Term 
expires 1947. 
(Secretary to be appointed). Term 


expires 1945. 
Northwestern District: 


W. M. Magnelia, 904 Talcott Bldg., 
Rockford. Term expires 1946. 

W. D. Van Lone, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Freeport. Term expires 
1947- 

Northeastern District: 

J. D. Talbot, 310 Morris Bldg., Joliet. 
Term expires 1946. 

J. A. Zwisler, 189 East Court St., 
Kankakee. Term expires 1947. 

Central District: 

A. G. Orendorff, 322 Unity Bldg., 
Bloomington. Term expires 1946. 

L. E. Steward, 917 Alliance Life Bldg., 
Peoria. Term expires 1947. 

Central Western District: 

J. Leslie Lambert, 708 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield. Term expires 1945. 

Donald A. Busbey, 204 Kresge Bldg., 


Quincy. Term expires 1947. 
Central Eastern District: 
Elton C. Horr, Taylorville. Term ex- 
pires 1946. 
D. C. Baughman, Mattoon. Term ex- 
pires 1945. 
Southern District: 
R. A. Hundley, 3915A Waverly Ave., 
East St. Louis. Term expires 1945. 
Calvert L. Jordan, Olney. Term ex- 


pires 1946. 


Relief 


J. C. McGuire, 636 Church St., Evans- 
ton, Chairman. Term expires 1946. 
L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex-Officio, 634 

Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 
August Swierczek, 312 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. Term expires 1947. 


Transportation 
W. J. Gresens, 5944 Madison Ave., Chi- 


cago, Chairman 
A. Alexander, 612 
Peoria 
F. M. Rose, 202 First National Bank 
Bldg., Champaign 


Lehmann Bldg., 





CONTINUOUS DRIP METHOD 
(Continued from page 233) 


tained over as long a time as the surgeon 
may require to complete the operation. 

4. One has control over the depth of 
the anesthesia as complete and satisfac- 
tory as by the administration of anes- 
thetics through inhalation methods. 





Those interested in the subject of 
Pentothal Sodium in dentistry should 
also read the article, ‘Combined 
Pentothal Sodium—Nitrous Oxide— 
Oxygen Anesthesia in Oral Sur- 
gery," by Orlan K. Bullard, D.D.S., 
and Sheldon |. Brockett, D.D.S., 
Journal of Oral Surgery, April 
1945, Vol. 3, No. 2, P. 138. 











G. |. DENTISTRY 


(Continued from page 235) 


Army. It completes the cycle between the 
established dental clinics and the field 
work done by dental officers with Field 
Kit 60 at outlying bases and remote 
guard stations. The unit supplements the 
work of the emergency stations where 
only essential dental surgery is performed 
as a result of unfores@en circumstances. 

Dental officers equipped with Field 
Kit 60 travel by plane, boat, and jeep to 
otherwise inaccessible positions and to 
stations where the relatively small num- 
ber of men to be given dental attention 
does not warrant use of the mobile unit. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








FINAL LIST OF 
CONTRIBUTORS FOR A.D.A. 


Below is a final list of contributors to 
the American Dental Association relief 
fund. 


G. V. BLACK 


R. O. Beadles 
Sandy D. Booth 


CHAMPAIGN-DANVILLE 


Herbert E. Turnquist 
Ford Haussermann 
L. H. Wise 


CHICAGO 


Harrey H. Asher 
Harry M. Baim 
Barnard Baygood 
Harold H. Berman 
Arthur E. Blatt 
Joseph T. Brophy 
Arthur F. Bruening 
Donald C. Crook 
N. Manley Elliott 
Clayton S. Enoch 
Oscar E. Gilbertson 
Jack L. Ginsberg 
Boles G. Gobby 
LaMar W. Harris 
Walter Herbert 

I. G. Jirka 

Robert W. Joffee 
Kermit F. Knudtaon 
Hugh A. Larkin 
Walter F. Le Von 
Florence Lilley 

T. Ogden Mills 
Wm. Mullin 

C. E. Norris 

Ben S. Partridge 
George A. Peters 


Mark C. Reardon 
Carlton D. Reed 
Joseph S. Restarski 
Charles M. Allen 

A. M. Bean 

Lester W. Boyd 

M. H. Dugger 
George W. Hax 
Isaac J. Kuzminsky 
Melvin A. Root, Jr. 
Michael H. Walsh 
Richard A. Anderson 
B. Z. Black 

Samuel Gelfond 
Maurice J. Horan 

J. F. Thomson 
Charles E. Abstein 
Robert S. Burns 

A. R. Collins 
Forrest A. Dann 
Alfred Erickson 
Marvin G. Ericson 
Frank S. Harris 
Louis L. Kogen 
Walter B. Ingledew 
C. W. Leininger 
Marcus M. Newman 
K. Rietdyk 

Will J. Rowell 

Isaac Schour 

Waldo O. Urban 
George H. Welk 

Le Roy T. Rowland 
Andrew W. Sauer, Jr. 
Rudolph O. Schlosser 
Harold Schwartz 
Bernhardt J. Siegrist 
Chas. G. Smith 
Casimir Sobierajski 
L. V. Stephenson 
M. J. Strubbe 
Herman D. Stucky 
Chester A. Thorsen 
Stephen J. Velna 
Chas. E. Waterman 
Jerome L. Wilher 
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DECATUR 
Hal E. Gronlund 


EASTERN 
R. R. Burke 


GILMER 


Chas. L. Eales 
Jesse F. Keeney 
Julius Seidel 

K. W. Ringland 


KANKAKEE 
C. M. Marberry 


KNOX 


H. D. Swain 
A. O. Urban 


MADISON 


Earl K. Vickers 
M. R. Hill 


NORTHWEST 


S. R. Neidigh 
John G. Seise 


PEORIA 


Wilson H. Hartz 
E. J. H. McCorkle 
V. A. Moore 
Louis F. Tinthoff 
G. T. Austin 

J. F. Murray 


ROCK ISLAND 
Kenneth R. Johnson 


ST. CLAIR 
J. C. Reader 


SOUTH ILLINOIS 
F. L. Forester 


WILL-GRUNDY 


A. E. Patterson 
Loyd Stevens 


WINNEBAGO 
Chas. H. Voss 


MATERIAL INCREASE 
FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


The Office of Civilian Requirements 
drew up a list of scarce essential items 
for which it is asking increased material 
allotments for the third quarter of the 
year. The list: insect screening, mechan- 
ical refrigerators, sewing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, electric space heaters and 
heating pads, domestic laundry machin- 
ery, incandescent lamps, alarm clocks, 
garbage cans, washboilers, hooks and 
eyes, slide and snap fasteners, buckles, 
buttons, apparel and shoe findings, and 
nails and tacks. Some additional items 
may be listed later. 


1945 RED CROSS DRIVE 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


The American Red Cross announced 
that the response to its 1945 appeal for 
funds had broken all records. A total of 
$224,013,000 was subscribed, $24,013,000 
more than the objective. Reports indi- 
cated that 30,000,000 inviduals contrib- 
uted and 4,000,000 served as solicitors. 


TIN SALVAGE 
MUST CONTINUE 


WPB said the tin-scrap drive and tin- 
conservation orders must continue unre- 
laxed after the defeat of Germany be- 
cause the country’s stock pile of that 
metal has dropped to its lowest level since 
the war began. Total stocks, it said, had 
fallen from 105,000 tors in 1942 to less 
than 70,000 tons at present. 


MAJOR DIETZ 
WINS AWARD 


Major Victor H. Dietz, formerly of St. 
Louis and now in the Army Dental 
Corps, was recently awarded the Legion 
of Merit in recognition of his work in 
perfecting a plastic substitute for making 
artificial eyes. The I_unois DeEnTAL 
JourRNAL is happy to announce a forth- 
coming article by Major Dietz which 
will appear in the July issue. 
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GEN. HINES TO BE 
REPLACED POSSIBLY 


Capital Hill sources say that President 
Truman may dismiss 66-year-old Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines as Veterans Admin- 
istrator and replace him with his for- 
mer Missouri Senate colleague Bennett 
Champ Clark, a veteran and former 
commander of the American Legion. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
of Massachusetts, ranking Republi- 
can on Representative John Rankin’s 
House Veterans Committee, says that 
President Truman is “definitely in- 
terested” in her bill to create a new De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, headed by 
a Secretary of Veterans Affairs in the 
cabinet. General Hines meanwhile has 
stated that the problem in veterans’ hos- 
pitals today is not beds but personnel. 
He states that 1,000 more beds could be 
added if 100 more nurses could be found. 


DENTAL TREATMENT 
FOR RETURNING VETS 


The Veterans’ Administration recently 
has had an increase in requests for den- 
tal treatment by veterans of this war, 
and such requests will continue to in- 
crease. Under existing laws and policies, 
the dental service of Veterans’ facilities 
can render outpatient treatment for those 
having service-connected disabilities. This 
means, in effect, that if an individual, 
while in the service, had a tooth removed 
which was not marked for extraction at 
the time of induction, the veteran will 
be eligible for a tooth replacement. One 
can visualize many potentialities for 
dental service, even under present legis- 
lative limitations, and one further must 
realize how very important the examina- 
tion at the induction station was, and is, 
at this time. In other words, the major 
criterion for determining service-connec- 
tion is the dental examination at the 
induction station. 

Subsequent to the dental examination 
at the induction station a dental survey 
is made of all inductees. The survey is 


not a detailed examination, but a rapid 
screening to determine which men re- 
quire immediate dental attention, which 
men will need treatment in the near 
future, and which are in an acceptable 
state of dental health. All inductees 
who visit or who are treated at any 
Army dental installation will receive a 
detailed examination, and this record as 
well as all future examination records 
will be filed for the use of the Veterans’ 
Administration after the man’s discharge; 
furthermore, a detailed dental examina- 
tion will be made at the termination 
of the man’s service in the Army. The 
dental findings subsequent to induction, 
which are not listed on the original in- 
duction examination, will in the majority 
of instances imply service-connection. 

The veteran of this war, if he desires 
to receive dental treatment, makes ap- 
plication for a dental examination at 
the nearest Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, and there, with the aid 
of the man’s records, it will be deter- 
mined if he is entitled to such service. 
The extent to which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will participate in the future 
dental problems of the veterans of this 
war is not fully determined. That the 
facilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, under given conditions, are now 
available to the veteran is definite. The 
magnitude of the veterans’ dental needs 
and what demands will be placed upon 
this agency are still in the realm of 
conjecture. 


NEW DENTAL FILMS 
FOR THE ARMY 


A series of new film strips are being 
developed on various phases of dentistry 
through the cooperation of the Dental 
and Training Divisions, Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, the Army Medical Museum, 
and the facilities of the Army Signal 
Corps. Their release will be announced 
at a future date. The films are intended 
to be another medium for study and 
review by the officers of the Dental Corps 
at all Army installations. One of the 
first films to be released will cover dis- 
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eases of the mouth, and it will be in 
color. The etiology and pathology of 
each condition or disease will be thor- 
oughly discussed in a separate booklet 
to be distributed with the film. The 
majority of the film strips will be in 
black and white. Other subjects to be 
covered will be dental anomalies, dental 
caries, periodontal diseases and _ infec- 
tions, odontogenic cysts and tumors, and 
tumors of the oral cavity. The films will 
provide a source of additional timely 
information to many dental officers and 
will afford an opportunity for group 
meetings and discussion for those who 
wish to review these phases of dentistry. 


TIRE PRICES 
TO BE CUT 


The wholesale price of all synthetic 
tires sold for civilian use was cut by the 
Office of Price Administration in prep- 
aration for slashing retail prices a little 
later. The reductions in wholesale prices 
were expected to reduce the receipts for 
manufacturers by about $20,000,000 an- 
nually. The reductions, in effect, cancel 
price increases that were granted a year 
ago because of higher manufacturing 
costs. 


MAJ. CONGER IN 
E.T.0. DENTAL CONFERENCE 


Major Don F. Conger, former Chicago 
dentist, now chief of dental service in 
the 173rd General Hospital, recently 
participated in a conference of U. S. 
Army dental surgeons, the first meeting 
of its kind held in the European Theater 
of Operations. 

Dentists from all types of medical in- 
stallations met at the 21st General Hos- 
pital for two days of discussion of latest 
developments in maxillo-facial and plas- 
tic surgery, denture construction and 
similar professional subjects. From all 
sectors of the Western Front they came 
by jeep, rail, plane and truck. 

Major Conger received the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery in 1931 from 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
a department of Loyola University. He 


practiced at 1045 Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago, and was affiliated with the Illinois 
State, Chicago Dental Society and Amer- 
ican Dental Association. He entered the 
Army on January 2, 1942, and has 
served in Scotland, England and France. 


A.D.A. LISTS 
ACCEPTED DENTIFRICES 


The dentifrices listed below have been 
accepted by the Council on Dental Ther- 
apeutics of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. They are of safe, known composi- 
tion, are advertised honestly and are 
effective in cleaning the teeth. 

Remember that the cleansing power 
of a paste or powder is not as important 
as the type of brush you use and the way 
you use it. 

Look for the Seal of Acceptance—it 
indicates that the product may be used 
with safety and confidence. 


A. C. Dental Cream 

Ace Tooth Paste 

Actra Dentifrice 

Advance Tooth Powder 
Afko Brand Dental Powder 
Afko Brand Tooth Paste 
Altman & Co’s. Tooth Paste 
Angert’s Tooth Paste 

Arm & Hammer Bicarbonate of Soda 
Berner’s Tooth Paste 

Briggs Tooth Powder 

Cow Brand Bicarbonate of Soda 
Craig-Martin Tooth Paste 
Craig-Martin Tooth Powder 
Dental Aid Tooth Powder 
Dentosal Dental Cream 
Elder’s Tooth Paste 
Ephraim Dental Cream 
Ephraim Dental Powder 
Excella Brand Tooth Paste 
The Fair Tooth Paste 

Gertz Tooth Paste 

Gimbel’s Tooth, Paste 
Gray’s Tooth Paste 

Horn’s Tooth Powder 
Irene’s Tooth Powder 
Kln-Aid Tooth Powder 
Krest Tooth Paste 
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Lactona Dentifrice 
Marcelle Tooth Paste 
McCann’s Dental Powder 
Merrit Brand Tooth Paste 
Milk-I-Dent Dental Cream 
Mutual Tooth Powder 
Nevins Tooth Paste 
Orrin’s Tooth Powder 
“Our Own” Tooth Powder 
Pogue’s Dental Cream 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brand Tooth Powder 


Py-co-pay Tooth Powder 
Quick’s Tooth Paste 
Rogers Dental Cream 
Sam’s Tooth Paste 

Sam’s Tooth Powder 
Saxon Tooth Paste 
Schuster’s Tooth Paste 
Sheffield Tooth Paste 
Sheffield Tooth Powder 
Stanley Tooth Powder 
Stevens-Wiley Tooth Powder 
Stratford Tooth Paste 
Stratford Tooth Powder 
Style King Tooth Paste 
Style King Tooth Powder 
S.V.B. Tooth Paste 

T M C Tooth Paste 

T M C Tooth Powder 
Tri-Basic Tooth Powder 
Victor Tooth Powder 
Williams’ Dental Powder 
Wolf Tooth Paste 


CHICAGO DENTIST 
RECEIVES CITATION 


Lt. William B. Pringle, former director 
of the Dental Hygiene Institute of Chi- 
cago, has been awarded the Bronze 
Medal for bravery under fire. 


SIX NEW HOSPITAL 
SHIPS FOR THE NAVY 


The U. S. S. Tranquility, first of a new 
class of navy hospital ships being con- 
verted from Maritime Commission C-4 
hulls, was recently inspected at the At- 
lantic Basin Iron Works in Brooklyn. 
The Navy is acquiring six of the 15,000 
ton air conditioned ships with a speed of 
174 knots. The vessels will have hospital 
beds for 802 patients, including 742 en- 
listed men and 60 officers. Under emer- 
gency conditions, however, the craft may 
carry several hundred more cases. A 
ship’s company will consist of 58 offi- 
cers, 30 nurses, 2 women Red Cross 
workers, 24 petty officers, 230 crew 
members and 238 hospital ratings. The 
Tranquility, which will be commissioned 
soon, will be commanded by Capt. Mer- 
ritt D. Mullen, U.S.N.R. The senior 
medical officer will be Capt. B. W. Ho- 
gan, U.S.N., with Lieut. Sylvia Koller, 
U.S.N., as chief nurse. 


Brands which bear the Seal of Acceptance and are available in this community are 


as follows: 


DENTIFRICE 


Arm & Hammer Bicarbonate of Soda 
Cow Brand Bicarbonate of Soda 


Craig-Martin Tooth Paste 
Craig-Martin Tooth Powder 
Dental Aid Powder 
Fair Tooth Paste 


PEPCK DCE SO 


WHERE SOLD 


peas cabhaws bowen pwn Grocery and drug stores 
os tS Se Ermer Sena Grocery and drug stores 
PEPE ET OTT TT eT TT ee 5 & I0 cent stores 
Wane er eee en NES 5 & 10 cent stores 
sel a's-a sated Minin ertamneciashs Asn tonto tee Drug stores 
Re Wee eres ren Se ees Department stores 
Pee. er Lene Cer meee yer Drug stores 
LAE Pr Ten cent and variety stores 
i shila sith do Gh age ica, ae a oe lige Drug stores 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Brand Powder 


i Ba 6 lv dh deve la ah a dai ad i anche Drug stores 
Py-co-pay Tooth Powder 


Shs cain ha tics seek kin isang oma Wes dba wn etde da ate Drug stores 
Style-King Tooth Powder. ...Haberdashers and men’s sections of department stores 


ee we tr. Soy) te dh eee ee Drug stores 








NURSES TO BE 
INTERVIEWED 


The American Red Cross is conduct- 
ing personal interviews with all nurses 
classified as “available” by the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service. Physi- 
cians, hospitals and hospital boards, in- 
dustries, health agencies and registries 
which have contact with “available” 
nurses should be urged to give opportu- 
nity to the interviewers from the Red 
Cross to consult with these nurses, since 
this is essential for recruitment. 


PRECOMBAT TRAINING 
FOR 18 YEAR OLDS 


The Army put into effect legislation 
requiring that 18-year-old inductees have 
at least six months’ training before enter- 
ing combat. Three orders were issued. 
Men under 19 who are overseas and not 
already in combat service are to receive 
any necessary additional training where 
they are. All men in the United States 
will be given six months’ training. Men 
in ports or aboard ships in transit will 
receive any necessary additional training 
on arrival. 


DOCTORS URGE 
DEFEAT OF BILL 


Under the heading, “Editorial Com- 
ment,” Warren W. Furey wrote the fol- 
lowing in the Chicago Medical Society 
Bulletin, April 28, 1945, on the owner- 
ship of x-ray films. 

“It has long been the custom of 
physicians to regard x-ray films as the 
property of the physician, with occa- 
sional release of the films to the patient 
or to another physician on permission 
of the original physicians. Court rulings 
have established this as a legal procedure 
and have further stated that payment for 
the radiologist’s services is made for an 
expressed opinion and is not the pur- 
chase price of the films. 


“The Illinois legislature through Senate 


Bill 325 and House Bill 477 would com- 
pletely reverse this accepted opinion. 
These bills, introduced concurrently, 
would give the patient full property 
right to the x-ray film. Such a law 
would, unquestionably, cause much con- 
fusion and the difficulties that might 
arise could be harmful to the welfare 
of many patients. One real difficulty 
would arise in personal injury cases for 
medico-legal consideration; release of 
such film to the patient would immedi- 
ately make them worthless in court. Fur- 
ther interpretation of the films by inex- 
perienced persons might result in gross 
diagnostic errors and improper treat- 
ment of the patient. All in all, this type 
of legislation can do much harm without 
benefit to anyone. You are urged to 
help its defeat by contacting your State 
Senators and Representatives, requesting 
them to vote against these measures,— 
Senate Bill 325 and House Bill 477.” 


DAVID BERMAN IS 
NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


David Berman, a native of Chicago, 
received his early education in the public 





Dr. David Berman 


schools here. In 1935, he graduated 
from the University of Illinois, College 
of Dentistry. At this time he was ap- 
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pointed instructor in the Department of 
Applied Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics. Working under Dr. J. R. Blay- 
ney and later with Dr. R. G. Kesel in 
problems of root canal therapy and 
periodontia he received the degree of 
Master of Science in 1941. His articles 
on focal infection and periodontia have 
appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association and the ILLINoISs 
DENTAL JOURNAL. 

During this past month, Dr. Berman 
has assumed the duties of an Associate 
Editor, replacing Maynard K. Hine as a 
representative from the University of 
Illinois. He is a member of the Chicago 
Dental Society, International Association 
for Dental Research and the American 
Association of Endodontists. At the pres- 
ent time he is editor of the Bulletin of 


the College of Dentistry, University of 
Illinois. 


CAPT. PETER GRIFFO 
WINS BRONZE STAR 


Capt. Peter P. Griffo, a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, has been 
awarded the Bronze Star for helping to 
extinguish an ammunition dump blaze 
near Castelforte and has also been 
awarded the Purple Heart for shell-frag- 
ment wounds in the hands and legs re- 
ceived the same day. He is with an infan- 
try division with the Fifth Army in 
Italy. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC COURSE 
PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


Preliminary arrangements are now 
completed for the fall course in dental 
socio-economics, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Chicago 
Dental Society. The program outline is 
finished, the dates have been set for 
Wednesday afternoon October 10, 17, 24 
and 31, November 7, 14, 21 and 28. 
Most of the essayists have accepted their 
assignments. 

As announced last month, the study 
course will consist of eight sessions, each 
two and one-half hours in length. Ses- 


sions will be held on Wednesday after- 
noons from 2 to 4:30 which will permit 
most members to attend. Two speakers 
will participate in each session, one from 
the University of Chicago and one from 
the dental society. Forty-five minutes of 
each session will be devoted to audience 
participation. 

Mark the dates on your calendar 
now—each Wednesday from October 10 
to November 28. 

Price of admission—$7.50, plus twenty 
per cent tax, or $9.00 for the eight ses- 
sions. Make your check out to the Chi- 
cago Dental Society. 


ARMY DISPENSES WITH 
EXAMS FOR DENTAL CORPS 


S. 939 and H. R. 3070 have passed re- 
spectively the Senate and the House, 
authorizing the Secretary of War, for the 
duration of the wars in which the United 
States is currently engaged and for six 
months thereafter, to dispense with any 
part of the examination for promotion 
in the Regular Army of officers of the 
Medical, Dental and Veterinary Corps, 
except those relating to physical exami- 
nation. 

The bill removing the limitation on the 
right to command of officers of the Den- 
tal Corps of the Army which limits such 
officers to command in that corps. S. 916, 
has been reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Military Affairs with the 
recommendation that it pass. 

Representative Adams, New Hamp- 
shire, has introduced, by request, a bill, 
H. R. 3147, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of medical technologists as commis- 
sioned officers in the Army of the United 
States and in the Naval Reserve for 
service with the Medical Department of 
the Army and the Navy. 


CAUTION ON 
SERVICE MAIL 


The War Department cautions that 
mail intended for officer and enlisted 
casuals or replacements under moving 
orders to overseas stations is being erro- 
neously addressed merely to “command- 
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ing officer” and to the provisional unit, 
and temporary APO number assigned to 
the soldier. 

It was explained that when mail is ad- 
dressed thus, it must be opened at an 
overseas installation in order to deter- 
mine the addressee, since all individuals 
comprising a replacement shipment have 
the same temporary APO number. 


NURSES AND DOCTORS 
OFFERED COURSES 


The Veterans’ Administration said 
special courses were available to nurses 
and physicians to prepare them to care 
for the large number of tuberculosis pa- 
tients coming out of the war. The step 
was necessitated, the agency said, by the 
small number of veterans’ hospital re- 
cruits with previous special training in 
caring for this disease. 


JOURNAL TO PUBLISH 
FOURTH ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


The annual alphabetical directory of 
members of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety will be published in the August 
issue of the ILLInois DENTAL JOURNAL. 
Members who have not paid their dues 
are urged to do so at once so that their 
names may appear in the listing. 

Any changes of address or change in 
military ranks should be sent to the office 
of the secretary, Dr. L. H. Jacob, 634 
Jefferson Building, Peoria 2, Illinois, by 
July 11. Changes received after that 
date cannot be used. 


DR. DUNCAN P. ROBERTSON 
1874-1945 


Dr. Duncan P. Robertson, a life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
died April 30, after practicing in Chi- 
cago for fifty-one years. He was a 
native of Melton, Ontario. Dr. Robert- 
son is survived by his widow, Mary; a 
son, Duncan L., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Isabell Harlan, of Dayton, Ohio. Burial 
was in Toronto, Ontario. 


DR. MAURITHZ W. OLSON 
1874-1945 


Funeral services for Dr. M. W. Olson, 
life member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, were held April 24, 1945. In 
declining health since last August when 
he suffered his first heart attack, he had 
been practicing in his Galesburg office 
up until two days before he died of a 
fatal attack. 

Born in Dover, New Jersey, of Swedish 
parents, he came to Moline with his 
parents when only a year old and re- 
ceived his early education there. In later 
years after his coming to Galesburg, 
he studied for a time in the dental office 
of Drs. Wolf and Griswold, attending at 
the same time, a dental school in Phila- 
delphia. He completed his course at the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Loy- 
ola University, and was graduated in 
1897. He was a member of the Psi 
Omega Dental fraternity. 

After his graduation he opened an 
office in Galesburg and practiced for 
more than forty-five years. He was a 
charter member of the Knox County 
Dental Society and for many years 
served as their historian. 

Married in 1901, Dr. Olson is survived 
by his wife, Minnie, and their daughter, 
Rachel. Two brothers also survive— 
Hugo Olson of Rock Island and Harry 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 


WORLD WAR | 
SECURITIES MATURE 
The Veterans’ Administration _re- 


minded World War I veterans still hold- 
ing adjusted service bonds of 1945 that 
the securities will mature on June 15 
and draw no interest beyond that date. 
The bonds may be presented at any 
post office. After proper identification, 
the postmaster will send them on to the 
Treasury Department, which will mail 
a check to the veteran. The bonds are 
of $50 denomination. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
FACULTY MEN TO GO ABROAD 


Two University of Illinois faculty men 
from the College of Dentistry at 808 
South Wood Street, Chicago, will repre- 
sent dental science in a team of eleven 
of America’s outstanding doctors and 
three medical technologists who will 
study the effects of malnutrition and re- 
lief feeding in Italy. Dr. Isaac Schour, 
head of the department of histology, 
and Dr. Maury Massler, director of the 
Child Research Clinic and also a dental 
histologist, are the men from the Uni- 
versity. 


The two are co-authors of a recent 
“Atlas of the Mouth” which has won 
wide acclaim, and are outstanding in 
their field. Dr. Schour is especially known 
as the discoverer of the fact that teeth 
have growth rings similar to and as sig- 
nificant in the record they contain as the 
growth rings of trees. He has been given 
a six-month leave for the research proj- 
ect in Italy, and at the end of that period 
Dr. Massler will go overseas to carry on. 


Announced purposes of the mission 
are: 1. Find out actual nutritional con- 
ditions and needs among the starving 
peoples in liberated Italy. 2. Help 
UNRRA evaluate and improve present 
feeding programs. 3. Undertake a de- 
tailed scientific study of the results from 
a carefully supervised experimental feed- 
ing program for individuals who have 
suffered prolonged malnutrition, estab- 
lishing scientific procedures for future 
feeding programs under UNRRA. 4. 
Assist local medical groups in Italy in 
application of latest medical knowledge 
to their rehabilitation problems and en- 
courage their continued scientific study. 

Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus, University 
of Wisconsin, and Dr. Maurice Visscher, 
University of Minnesota, will head the 
team of medical experts in the mission. 
Other well-known experts in the group 
will be: Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, health 
commissioner of New York state; Dr. 
Ancel Keys and Dr. Ashton C. Cuckler, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Lester Son- 
tag, Fels Foundation, Yellow Springs, 


Ohio; Dr. James E. Perkins, New York 
State Board of Health; Dr. Frank Gol- 
lan, U. S. Public Health Service; Dr. 
Emma Kyhos, Wisconsin General Hospi- 
tal. Technologists with the mission will 
be Miss Dorothy Hagedorn and Miss 
Ruth Flummerfeld, Wisconsin General 
Hospital; and Miss Marjorie Knowlton, 
University of Minnesota Medical School. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR 
MAIL HALTED 


Because of the breakdown of the Ger- 
man Government’s mail distribution sys- 
tem coincident with V-E Day and the 
rapid evacuation of Americans and Allies 
formerly held prisoners in Germany, all 
mail addressed to American and Allied 
prisoners of war from the United States 
has been halted in transit. 


United States postal authorities are co- 
operating in the large task of effecting 
the return of prisoner-of-war mail. All 
returned letters and parcels will bear a 
prominent stamped postoffice endorse- 
ment stating the reason for returning the 
letter or parcel. “Next-of-Kin” labels, 
previously issued to next of kin of prison- 
ers of war for purposes of addressing 
parcels, are no longer available. 


DENTAL RADIO 
PROGRAM JUNE 8 


Owing to the sudden death of our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
radio address by Captain C. Raymond 
Wells, DC, USNR, Chief of the Dental 
Section of the Selective Service System, 
and Past President of the American Den- 
tal Association, scheduled over the Blue 
Network for April 13, 1945, on the Led- 
erle Laboratories’ weekly program enti- 
tled The Doctors Talk It Over, was can- 
celled. The address, on the subject of 
“Dentistry in World War II,” was, how- 
ever, delivered over the Blue Net- 
work (New York Radio Station WJZ) 
on Friday night, June 8, 1945. 
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DENTAL BENEFITS DERIVED 
FROM BRITISH PLAN 


Under the National Health Insurance 
Act, approved societies administering 
cash benefits may, if they have surplus 
funds, give additional benefits over and 
above those prescribed by law. Though 
two-thirds of the insured population, of 
some thirteen to fourteen million people, 
are entitled to dental benefit under these 
provisions, only 800,000 or less than 
seven per cent of them claim it on an 
average each year. The insured person 
qualifies for dental benefit, if such is pro- 
vided by the approved society, after 
about two and one-half years of member- 
ship in the society, a period, which, at 
the earliest, can be completed at the age 
of about seventeen. Thus a boy or girl 
who leaves school at fourteen usually has 
no assistance in obtaining dental treat- 
ment for those three important years... . 
It is the common experience of insurance 
dentists that people do not resort to treat- 
ment until a stage when the teeth are un- 
saveable and often there is gross oral 
sepsis. 


WORK OF ARMY 
DENTISTS CITED 


Front-line service of Army dental offi- 
cers was dramatically reflected this week 
in the War Department’s disclosure that 
38 have received awards, including the 
Soldier’s Medal, Legion of Merit, Silver 
Star, and Air Medal. Commenting on the 
announcement, Maj. Gen. R. H. Mills, 
Director of the Dental Division, said 
“few people realize how far forward den- 
tal officers work. Reports have been re- 
ceived at this office of Army dentists 
working in foxholes to relieve GI tooth- 
aches,” the Dental Chief related. 

It was pointed out that all dental offi- 
cers and technicians are trained in first 
aid and many have distinguished them- 
selves through acts of personal bravery 
at the front. At forward hospitals dental 
teams fill routine billets, and oral sur- 
geons work with medical officers at evac- 
uation hospitals to care for casualties 


suffering severe facial injuries involving 
jaw wounds. The success of later plastic 
surgery depends in large measure upon 
the work accomplished at the battlefront 
installations. 

At the same time, it was revealed that 
19 dental officers have been killed in 
action, while a number have been taken 
prisoners. 


CONFERENCE TO 
DISCUSS WORLD HEALTH 


Second in importance to world peace 
will be plans for an international health 
organization to be discussed at the United 
Nations conference in San Francisco, 
Washington authorities believe. Foreign 
Policy Association experts express the 
view that such a health agency would 
rank next to military precautions as a 
means of maintaining peace. Health 
authorities recall the influenza epidemics 
that followed the first world war and 
point out that such developments as 
DDT and penicillin have helped to keep 
down disease in this war. Recent world 
health surveys point to the need of co- 
ordination of health control measures. 
Tuberculosis has become prevalent in 
devastated areas. Malnutrition is wide- 
spread. Breakdown in sanitation in 
bombed areas is a great potential peril 
to world health. Even before this war ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, nutritional diseases, 
syphilis and other diseases took heavy 
tolls in such countries as China and 
India. 


SURVEY FIELD OF 
DENTAL TECHNICIANS 


According to Henry P. Boos of the 
Henry P. Boos Dental Laboratories, there 
were approximately 15,000 dental tech- 
nicians employed by dental laboratories 
throughout the country and about one- 
half of that number are serving in the 
armed forces. Another 10,000 dental 
technicians are being trained in the Army 
and Navy so that after the war there will 
be potentially 32,000 to 35,000 techni- 
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cians available. It is admitted that most 
of those being trained in the services will 
seek another occupation when they are 
discharged so that there will be available 
between 16,000 to 18,000 who will be ob- 
sorbed by the dental laboratory industry. 


ARMY TRANSMISSION 
SETS NEW RECORD 


A new record for round-the-world ra- 
dio transmission was established by the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps recently, when 
it sent a nine-word radio-teletypewriter 
message completely around the earth in 
9} seconds. 

In a test to demonstrate the flexibil- 
ity of Army Communications Service's 
world-girdling system, the message was 
transmitted from Washington through 
automatic relay stations at San Fran- 
cisco, Manila, New Delhi and Asmara, 
then back to Washington. Regenerative 
repeaters were used at the relay points. 


COLUMBIA FACULTIES 
RECENTLY MERGED 


The dental and medical faculties of 
Columbia University have been merged 
by action of the board of trustees. The 
dentistry staff will have “departmental 
autonomy” and some members will have 
seats on the faculty of medicine, but the 
curriculum will be in charge of a “com- 
mittee on dental education, a majority 
of whose members will be chosen by the 
dental staff,’ Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D., president, said. The name of the 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery will 
be continued. An associate dean for den- 
tal and oral surgery will be executive 
officer of the university department of 
dental and oral surgery. 


DENTAL CLINICS 
PROPOSED IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Establishment of dental clinics in at 
least three Saskatchewan cities to serve 
old age and blind pensioners and their 
dependents, children of women receiving 


mothers’ allowances, wards of the gov- 
ernment, and other persons, is planned 
by the provincial government under its 
socialized health service program, Pre- 
mier T. C. Douglas said recently. 

Difficulty in finding trained personnel 
may cause a slight delay in carrying out 
the program. The dentists will be on sal- 
ary with the provincial government, and 
all expenditures incurred by the clinics 
will be paid by the government. 


ELLENDER BILL 
OPPOSED BY HERSHEY 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of Selective Service, is opposed to legis- 
lation through which men would be re- 
leased from the armed forces for the 
study of dentistry and medicine. General 
Hershey testified May 1 before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee in oppo- 
sition to the bill offered by Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender, Louisiana. The bill would 
authorize release or draft deferments for 
dental and medical students to insure an 
adequate number of practitioners for ci- 
vilian needs. 


ROCKEFELLER GRANT 
FOR RESEARCH WORKERS 


A Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
$335,000 to the National Research Coun- 
cii will enable civilian and service war 
research workers to continue graduate 
school studies. A national but temporary 
program of postwar predoctoral fellow- 
ships is proposed to encourage resump- 
tion of graduate study in natural sciences 
for those who have had their education 
interrupted by war work. Cash value of 
the fellowships will permit those receiv- 
ing them to devote substantially full time 
to working for Ph.D. degrees. The Wash- 
ington announcement stated that “the 
almost complete cessation of consecutive 
professional training which has occurred 
in scientific fields will make impossible 
for some time the normal accession of 
additional highly trained personnel. 
These losses, in the face of sharply in- 
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creasing demands for personnel, will in- 
evitably retard to the danger point the 
resumption of scientific progress after the 
war. The resulting handicap to postwar 
industry recovery, public health and mil- 
itary security is of national concern. 


TOTAL CASUALTIES 
FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


Total casualties for the Army and 
Navy since Pearl Harbor were announced 
as 929,373, with 829,001 reported by the 
Army and 100,372 by the Navy. Army 
losses were 166,104 killed, 507,018 
wounded, 82,671 missing and 73,208 pris- 
oners of war. A total of 268,957 of the 
wounded have returned to duty. The 
Navy’s losses were 39,078 killed, 46,631 
wounded, 10,405 missing and 4,258 pris- 
oners. 

The Army also announced the number 
of casualties, of all kinds, as of March 31, 
by combat areas: Middle East, 3,246; 
Alaska, 1,768; Caribbean, 62; China, 
479; European, 514,865; India-Burma, 
4,443; Mediterranean (including North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy), 167,074; Pa- 
cific Ocean areas, 24,943, and Southwest 
Pacific, including the Philippines, 85,163. 


CHICAGO DENTISTS 
FINALLY MEET 


Sixteen thousand miles by land, air and 
sea—that’s how far Lieutenant Comman- 
der Clifford H. Stentz, Chicago dentist 
now attached to a Marine unit had 
to travel before he caught up with an- 
other Chicago dentist whom he was re- 
lieving. 

Lieutenant James S. Harris, of the Sov- 
ereign Hotel, had been waiting three 
months for his relief. During that time, 
Stentz moved from Camp Perry, Va., out 
to the West Coast. Thence he used planes 
and ships to move him through the cen- 
tral, south and southwest Pacific. 

Security prevents revealing his exact 
itinerary, but he touched eight widely 
separated Pacific ports. The stepped-up 
offensive in the Pacific, during which his 
transport took part in the invasion of 


the Philippines and Iwo Jima, compli- 
cated his problem. 

Stentz, who entered the Navy in Jan- 
uary, 1944, was graduated from North- 
western University Dental School and 
practiced in Chicago for fifteen years. He 
lives at 432 North Le Claire Avenue. 

Harris is a graduate of Marquette Uni- 
versity, College of Dentistry, and had 
dental offices in Chicago for twenty 
years. Both men belong to the Illinois 
State Dental Society. 


BILL S637 ASKS 
DENTAL STUDENTS' DEFERMENT 


A bill, S637, was introduced in the 
Senate of the United States by Mr. Ellen- 
der of Louisiana and has been referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. It 
authorizes the release of persons from ac- 
tive military service, and the deferment 
of persons from military service in order 
to aid in making possible the education 
and training of physicians and dentists to 
meet essential needs. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill the President would be 
empowered to train as many dentists as 
are necessary to provide the minimum 
number of dentists required to meet the 
essential needs of the civilian population 
(especially in rural areas) and for den- 
tal service in the armed forces of the fu- 
ture. The President is authorized to pro- 
vide for the release from active duty of 
men who have completed more than one 
year of honorable service in the armed 
forces during the present war, and who 
have satisfactorily completed a substan- 
tial portion of their medical, dental, pre- 
medical or predental education in order 
to enable such persons to pursue their 
training. 

The number of men enrolled in the 
program to pursue premedical education 
shall not exceed eight thousand at any 
one time, and the number of men al- 
lowed in the first year of predental edu- 
cation shall not exceed thirty-five hun- 
dred at any time. The number enrolled 
for the second year of predental educa- 
tion shall not exceed thirty-five hundred 
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at any one time prior to the end of the 
third month of the academic year, and 
shall not exceed one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty at any one time after the 
end of the third month of that academic 
year. No one shall be included in the 
program at the end of the third month of 
the second year who has not been ac- 
cepted for admission to the earliest subse- 
quent entering class of an accredited 
dental school. 

The bill further provides that no men 
shall be enrolled in the predental pro- 
gram for more than two years, and the 
number enrolled in the program for the 
purpose of permitting them to pursue 
first year, second year, third year or 
fourth year of dental education shall not 
exceed one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty in each of such classes at any one 
time. 

Persons shall not be enrolled in the 
program who pursue medical or dental 
training at any schools whose graduates 
are not acceptable to the armed forces 
as commissioned officers. The number of 
men enrolled in the program shall be al- 
located by the President among the sev- 
eral states on the basis of population. The 
men participating in the program shall 
be selected from among the applicants in 
such manner as the President may pre- 
scribe subject to consultation with repre- 
sentatives of accredited schools. No men 
who fail to make satisfactory progress 
shall be permitted to continue in the 
program. 


POLICY FOR 
FREED PRISONERS 


The Army announced a new policy of 
releasing the names of American soldiers 
liberated from German prison camps im- 
mediately to newspaper correspondents 
in the European theater. The object is 
to get the news more quickly to relatives 
and friends. Heretofore, no general re- 
lease has been made until next of kin has 
been notified. Because of the large 


number of prisoners freed almost daily, 
this was found to be a time-consuming 
process. Individual notices still will be 
dispatched, but the Army said first word 
probably would be received through the 
newspapers. 


DR. EUGENE H. PLACE 
DIES IN FREEPORT 


Dr. Eugene H. Place, 75, a life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society 
since 1905, died April 14, after an illness 
of several weeks. 

A native of Newark, New Jersey, Dr. 
Place went to Freeport as a boy and was 
educated in the public schools there. He 
was graduated from the school of den- 
tistry at the University of Pennsylvania 
and began his practice in Freeport in 
1889. He continued there until last De- 
cember when failing health obliged him 
to retire. In the course of his member- 
ship in the state society, he held every 
office possible in the Northwest District 
Dental Society, and was vitally interested 
in all affairs of dental importance. 

Dr. Place is survived by four children, 
Miss Jean Place, Mrs. S. D. Cobb, Mrs. 
L. E. Mensenkamp and Dr. W. H. Place. 
The local dentists were his pall bearers 
and burial was made in Oakland ceme- 
tery. 


IMPROVED MEDICAL AID 
FOR WAR WITH JAPAN 


Experience of medical officers in the 
European theater will benefit work of 
service physicians and surgeons in the 
war against the Japs, it is revealed here. 
Besides improvements in battle technic, 
better equipment will be available. Two 
examples: The Medical Corps has built 
special portable dental units that can 
be used as operating rooms, and sterili- 
zation units that can be converted into 
a heating plant large enough to keep 
a whole hospital warm. 
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Springfield 


E. M. Bush 
Rossville 


Harold W. Oppice 
Chicago 


L. L. Grissom 
Decatur 


G. M. Trafton 
Paris 


George B. Atchison 
Elgin 

L. H. Wolfe 
Quincy 


J. W. Bancroft 
Kankakee 


Robert M. Way 
Galesburg 


V. J. Piscitelli 
La Salle 


Elmer Engeljohn 
Bloomington 


H. W. Schroeder 
Edwardsville 


C, F. Isenberger 
Lanark 


O. B. Litwiller 
Peoria 


Milford J. Nelson 


Moline 


A. J. Jordan 
Freeburg 


E. J. Gillespie 


Cairo 


L. E. McGahey 
Palestine 


Richard E. Barnard 
Monmouth 


W. P. Rock 
Sterling 


F. K. Fehrenbacher 
Manhattan 


Charles H. Voss 
Rockford 





Edward L. Bernard 
Springfield 


Bruce Martin 
Danville 


Harry A. Hartley 
Chicago 


W. W. Winter 
Decatur 


J. A. Wren 
Paris 


H. L. Wente 
Dundee 


R. S. Thesen 
Quincy 

H. W. Stockton 
Kankakee 


Leo Burcky 
Galva 


H. Mroczynski 
La Salle 


A. G. Orendorff 
Bloomington 

H. W. Stephenson 
Carlinville 


P. M. Breyer 
Freeport 


A. Alexander 
Peoria 


Kenneth F. Gibson 
Moline 


R. A. Hundley 
East St. Louis 


Wm. F, Johnson 
Eldorado 


H. W. Kinney 
Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


G. W. Nelson 
Prophetstown 


D. N. Bradley 
Joliet 


J. F. Jackson 
Rockford 





and Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


4th Thursday of March and 
October. 


grd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


and Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
November. 


grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


1st Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
ber to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


1st Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


grd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


grd Thursday in January. 


Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Thursday in 


April. 


grd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


and Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 1944-45: Ned A. Arganbright, President, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; Robert W. 
McNulty, President-Elect, 1757 West Harrison Street, Chicago; J. T. Yates, Vice-President, Ridgely-Farmers 
Bank Building, Springfield; L. H. Jacob, Secretary-Librarian, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Robert G. Kesel, 
Treasurer, Bol South Wood Street, Chicago. 


o- No. 1: Northwestern District, H. Lyle Acton (1949) 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Northeastern District, 
olmes C. Burt (1946), 12 Neustadt Building, alle; Central District, L. E. Steward (1947) 103 North 
Madison Avenue, Peoria. 


Group No. 2: Central Western District, H. M. Tarpley (1945), W.C.U. Building, Quincy; Central Eastern District, 
. J. Gonwa, (1947), Chrisman; Southern District, Howard A. Moreland (1946), Cairo. 


Group No. 3: Chicago District, Elmer Ebert (1945), 10058 Ewing Avenue, Chicago; D. W. McEwen (1945), 4010 
West Madison Street, R. B. Mundell (1948), 545 Lincoln p> Are Winnetka; Robert J. Pollock (19. 8}: 561 
West Lake Street, Chicago; erome L. Wilher tenes), 1305 East 63rd Street, Chicago; Robert B. Hasterli 
(1947), 1791 Howard Street, Chicago. 


Ad Interim Committee of the Executive Council: Ned A. Arganbright, Robert W. McNulty, L. H. Jacob, Robert 
G. Kesel, H. Lyle Acton. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Harold Hillenbrand, Chairman, 100 West North Avenue, Chicago; M. J. Couch, Vice- 
Chairman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; E. E. Hoag, 517 Central National Bank Building, Peoria; 
Albert H. Sohm, 510 Illinois National Bank Building, Quincy; H. P. Gleiston, 123 Williams Street, Crystal 
Lake; J. Ralph Griebler, Meredosia; Daniel L. Beshoar, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; C. E. Werner, 
99 East State Street, Rockford; W. R. Waxler, 134 North Market Street, Paxton. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE: Clifton B. Clarno, Chairman, 805 Lehmann Building, Peoria; John W. Ford, Vice-Chairman, 

s East Washington Street, Chicago; James E. Fonda, 799 Elm Street, Winnetka; Walter W. Winter, 769 

itizens Building, Decatur; H. M. Fry, Sesser; C. F. Deatherage, Rid; oe Building, Springfield; Bradford 

T. Brown, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago; James H. Pearce, P ast W. ington Street, Chicago; Ozro D. 
Hill, 601 State Bank Building, Freeport; C. L. Daniels, 210 Blac Rout Street, Aurora. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: L. H. Jacob, Chairman Ex Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Wm. P. Schoen, 
if. Editor, 6355 ——?} Chicago; B. Placek, Business Manager, 1545 West Division Street, Chicago; E. J. 
rejci, 530 South Spring Street, LaGrange. 
NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: Warren Willman, Chairman, 2835 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago; Z. W. Moss, Dixon; 
C. Roy Terry, 723 Elm Street, Winnetka. 


BOARD OF CENSORS: J. Hosmer Law, Chairman, 2 South Northwest Highway, Park Ridge; Charles R. Baker, 
636 Church Street, Evanston; Harry Emerson, Breese. 








INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS: Chester C. Blakely, Chairman, 7058 Euclid Avenue, Chicago; John L. Lace, 
11112 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Albert E. Converse, Ridgely Building, Springfield. 


INFRACTION OF LAWS: L. W. Hughes, Chairman, 15426 Center Avenue, Harvey; O. B. Davy, 603 Dempster 
Street, Evanston; C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Bank Building, Freeport. 


PUBLIC POLICY: John W. Green, Chairman, First National Bank Building, Springfield; Henry Melichar, 2100 
South Crawford Avenue, Chicago; Clifton B. Clarno, 805 Lehmann Buildin Peoria; Robert I. Humphrey, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Ben H. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island. 


INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS: ti Roy Blayney, Chairman, 950 East 59th Street, Chicago. Frederick B. 
Merrifield, 1014 Elmwood Avenue, Wilmette; C. E. . Schroeder, éa6 Church Street, Evanston. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS: C. L. Cassell, Chairman, Citizens Building, Decatur; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex Officio, 634 
efferson Building, Peoria; H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; R. W. McNulty, 1757 West Harrison 
treet, Chicago; HH. M. Marjerison, 808 South Wood Street, Chcago; C. W. Freeman, 311 East Chicago 

Avenue, Chicago; Harry A. Hartley, 3 North Michigan Avenue; Robert Wells, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago; 
— B. Zielinski, 3147 Logan Blvd., Chicago; Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton; N. A. Arganbright, 400 State 
ank Building, Freeport; Wm. A. McKee, Benton. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION: Lloyd H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; Lloyd C. Blackman, 
Vice-Chairman, 702 Professional Buildin El in; Howard S. Layman, Secretary, 702 Ridgely Building, 
Springfield; Glenn E. Cartwright, 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago; H. M. Tarpley, WCU. Building, 


uincy; H. M. Lumbattis, Mt. Vernon; L. H. Johnson, 304 West Armstrong Avenue, Peoria; Paul Berryhill, 
517 Standard Office Building, Decatur. ’ 


STUDY CLUB: Arthur E. Glawe, Chairman, 519 Safety Building, Rock Island; Milford J. Nelson, 807 Fifth 
Avenue Building, Moline; P. J. Kartheiser, 702 Graham Building, Aurora; G. E. Bollin er, 620 Peoria Life 
Building, Peoria; Jesse F. Keeney, #3 Majestic Building, Quincy; George L Kennedy, Villa Grove; John J. 
Corlew, Mt. Vernon; Maynard K. Hine, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex Officio, 634 
ore Building, Peoria; S. A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; J. A. Steele, Marengo; 
. J. Rogers, 612 — og = Ay came R. H. Bradley, 502 Ayers Bank Building, Jacksonville; W. J. 

2 


oom, risman; Van Andrews, Commercial Avenue, Cairo; Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, 
icago. 


RELIEF COMMITTEE: J. C. McGuire, Chairman (1946), 636 Church Street, Evanston; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex 
Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; August A. Swierczek, 312 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: W. J. Gresens, Chairman, 5944 Madison Avenue, Chicago; A. Alexander, 612 
Lehmann Building, Florida; F. M. Rose, 202 First National AS k Building, Ch i 





res 


PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE: Chicago District: Robert I. Humphrey, Chairman (1944), 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Caicnans R.. J, Queer Secretary (1945), 105 South York Street Elmshurst; Morthavestern District: 
W. M. Magnelia (194 >, Rockford National Ban Building, Rockford; Wm. Van Lone (1947), Second 
National Bank Building, Freeport: Northwestern District: J. D. Talbot (1 46) 12 Morris Building, Joliet; 

. A. Zwisler (1947) Box 615, Kankakee; Central District: A. G. Orendo: ie 6), 418 Unity ‘Building, 
loomington; L. E. Steward (1947), 10: North Madison Avenue, Peoria; Central Western District: J. lie 
Lambert (1945), 708 Ridgely Buil ing, pringfield; Donald A. Busbey, 204 Kresge Building (1947), seuincy: 
entral Eastern District: Elton C. Horr (1946), Taylorville; D. C. Baughman (1945), Mattoon; Southern 
District: R. A. Hundley (1945), 3915A Waverly Avenue, East St. Louis; Calvert L. Jordan (1946), Olney. 
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lies is the Seal of Acceptance—the symbol of 
a continuing fight carried on by the American 
Dental Association through its Council on Dental 
Therapeutics to guard the public and the profession 
against inferior, injurious and misrepresented den- 
tal products. Products granted this seal may be 
used with safety and confidence. In your patients’ 
interest use and prescribe Council Accepted Prod- 


ucts exclusively. 























What happens when 


your hat comes down ? 





Somenay, the War will be over. 


Hats will be tossed into the air all over 
America on that day. 

But what about the day after? 

No man knows just what’s going to hap- 
pen then. But we know one thing that must 
not happen: 

We must not have a postwar America fum- 
bling to restore an out-of-gear economy, 
staggering under a burden of idle factories 
and idle men, wracked with internal dissen- 
sion and stricken with poverty and want. 







That is why we must buy War Bonds— 
now. 


For every time you buy a Bond, you not 
only help finance the War. You help to build 
up a vast reserve of postwar buying power. 
Buying power that can mean millions of 
postwar jobs making billions of dollars’ 
worth of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which there’ll be 
a richer, happier living for every one of us. 


To protect your Country, your family, and 
your job after the War—buy War Bonds now! 


Le al? KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


Illinois State Dental Society 













BALANCE 





ands of dentists say “Nobilium” 
enever they want cast par- 
tials. For many years they have 
been familiar with the matchless _ 
performance of this Chromium | 
Cobalt Alloy, and they know that | 
its great s ength, repairability 
and clasp adju bility attow the 
dentist an extremely w 
ing latitude. 


They know, too, that Nobilium's Balanced 
Physical Properties make it possible to con- 
struct ONE-PIECE Castings with ADJUST- 
ABLE Clasps. This simplifies denture prob- 
lems immeasurably and points the way to 
a speedy solution. Remember, in every case 
a Nobilium Cast Partial Means a Balanced 


Partial. 


Specify Nobilium to Your Laboratory 
LD, or write for Illustrated Literature. 










Throughout the Americas thou- — 











That's the striking thing about a Lucitone 
denture. Made to keep a secret, its lifelike 
naturalness is an irresistible subject for 
comment, x * When you find a prospec- 
tive denture patient talking denture ma- 
terials like a veteran, you may be sure that 


one of his friends has given away a secret 


Saree that Lucitone would have kept forever. 


TRADE MARK 
METHYL METHACRYLATE RESIN 


DENTURE MATERIAL 


The L. D. Caulk Company 
Main Store Southside Branch 
10th fl. Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 733 W. 64th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











doing precision work for DENTISTS... 
skillful, experienced, craftsmen’s hands .... 
to give you peace of mind. 


How profitable for YOU... . . when you 
carefully fit a replacement into your 
patient's mouth ......and he says: 


“SWELL!” 


You know the feeling. ..... 


.... When you take a bright and shiny new 
replacement (it is always bright and shiny 
no matter who has made it) and you fit it 
slowly, carefully, prayerfully, into your pa- 
tient’s mouth .... 


beaten S and stand back to watch every 
expression.... 


....and...after an eternity of thirty sec- 
onds . . . . a smile spreads slowly over your 
patient's face, a delighted, incredulous look 
comes into his eyes, and he says: 


“SWELL! I just didn’t believe it could feel 
so nearly like my own”... . and later, he 
walks out, still smiling, to spread the news 
of your skills. 


USE 





That’s a PROFIT job!!! No make-over, no 
costly puttering to make it fit, to make it 
comfortable, to make it good-to-look-at, easy 


to use .. . . and your reputation grows... 
and you make more money. 
” * * 


DENTISTS who use American Service reg- 
ularly do make more money .... 


.. . for their American replacements dc fit 
their patients comfortably and satisfy them 
completely .... thus adding the great skills 
and intent of American craftsmen to the 
great skill and intent of the dentist 


.... that he may keep the appreciation, the 
gratitude of patients . . . and make more 
money. 


SERVICE 


AMERICAN DENTAL COMPANY, 5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





THE ONLY TEETH WITH 
THIS STRONG, MOLDED 


INTER PROXIMAL 
RETENTION 





Here’s the real story of the new Molded Interproximal 
Retention used on Austenal Teeth. 


This scientific principle of retention has advantages not 
possessed by any other form of retention. 


It has proved its strength and security of retention in 
many thousands of practical cases. 


It provides a more natural lingual. This advantage to the 
patient is alone sufficient to justify its universal accept- 
ance by the profession. 


The advanced Micromold Process of making teeth makes 
possible this stronger, more secure method. 


No extraneous metal parts are needed, which in itself is a 
vast improvement over the conventional retention. 


Staining can be done more esthetically and adding-on 
more easily. 


The Molded Interproximal Retention is EXCLUSIVE 
with Austenal Teeth. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


AUSTENAL MICROMOLD TEETH . .. 
































[Ap , 
. 

AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


Molded Undercuts Provide 
Stronger Retention 











These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY 
409 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
3564 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Building, Rockford, Illinois 
JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
College Building, Ottawa, Illinois 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORIES 
Illinois State Bank Building, Quincy, Illinois 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





Match Natural Teeth With Fidelity 


“TRADE MARK R 




















‘MOUTH HYGIENE 


Is anything more important? Many of the Profession agree 
with us that there is nothing—therefore prescribe the Dr. 
Butler Brush exclusively. It is a proven fact that it will do 
the job. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 


, 7600 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 














Our 49th Year in Business 


Our Laboratory was opened in Louisville in May 1895. 


Thus we begin our “One-half Century” of Service to the Dental 
Profession. We have seen many changes and many improve- 
ments in the prosthetic field—new techniques and a vast array 
of new materials. Thru all these years we have tried to keep 


abreast of times—if not just a little ahead. 


& 
T. M. Crutcher Dental Laboratory 


Box 626 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




















Through your 3 


ie i 


proper care of the moi 
your recommendati 
Tooth Powder ar 
aids to clean tee 
fresh mouth—¥t 


Fy The 
Since (in saat 
Py-co-pay) 


















The Py-co-pay Tooth Brush is recommended by 
more dentists than any other tooth brush. It has 
a small head, containing two rows (6 tufts per 
row) of fine, firm bristles. Available with natural 
bristles or nylon in a complete range of textures. 
* Py-co-pay Tooth Powder bears the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association. It is 
refreshing... and cleans with the minimum 
of abrasion required to remove surface stains. 





PYCOPE, INC. 


2 HIGH STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. 2. 











The teeth. are a BU 


ESS asset 
ta U Lenn: a) | 
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PRESCRIBE TEETH 
THAT CONTRIBUTE 
TO NATURAL ORAL 
APPEARANCE 


aR 





SIN 








MICROMOLD TEETH 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


409 North Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 











@ Send your old crowns, bridges, inlays and 
clippings to Goldsmith Brothers... 
@ Send your filings, sweepings, polishings to 


‘ Goldsmith Brothers... 
PRICES 


@ Send your platinum and amalgam scrap to § 
. te 
Goldsmith Brothers .. . + 


ID E N T A L @ ABSOLUTE ACCURACY in testing, assaying 4 


and weighing to determine value of your ship- 


SCRA P = 

@ OVER 75 YEARS IN BUSINESS with thou- 

sands of customers from coast to coast sending 
hi ts ¢ larly. 

GOLDSMITH BROTHERS ea Te ee 


SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY @ CHECKS MAILED SAME DAY SHIPMENTS 
eaitiaied RECEIVED. 

















@ You can specify dental gold in exchange if 
you prefer. 




















Save Your Valuable Time 


Know WhatYouAreGetting 


BY 


Sending Your Restorations 


TO 


RELIANCE 











The teeth wea 


AUSTENAL Bi 
PORCELAIN] Beer 






Prescribe 


MICROMOLDS 


Austenot MICROMOLD teeth 


FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 


3564 Olive Street 
St. Louis, rename 














LET’S 
“Go Like Sixty” in the 
SEVENTH 


te te > 


Die Mare Mende! 




















IAT 


THE MUCOSTATIC PRINCIPLE 


demands an IMPRESSION and DEN- 
TURE BASE that are accurate negatives 
of the ridge tissues in their normal, passive 


form. 





; am 
Mucostatic \mpress! 


Natural Tissue Position Dentists employing MMUCOSTATICS 
know that their denture patients are 


assured functional stability and retention. 


Our policy of keeping abreast of ad- 
vancements explains why more and 
more dentists are sending us_ their 
MUCOSTATIC IMPRESSIONS | for 


casting *Ticonium full and partial bases. 





*Mucostatic clinicians 


s Impression " P . P 
asa Tissue Position specify Ticonium 


Distorted 


ORAL ART LABORATORY, INC. 


Complete Dental Laboratory Service 


Dearborn 8770 
25 E. Washington St. Chicago 

















FERNAL ELECTRICAL OVENS AND FURNACES 
LIGHTEN YOUR LABORATORY LABOR... 




















WITH A FERNAL oven: 4 models— $10.00 
(see your dealer or write us) 
FERNAL MERS. 316 W. 105 Place 


CHICAGO 28, ILL. 








PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 


gw" I my 


= HARPER'S Quick and 
Medium Setting Dental 


tT Stuce % Alloys are the product 
s 2 f the "Man Who 
© 1899 | ° 

Z SPECIALIZED — 


Taught Amalgam to 
Obey.” 


W\ 
s 


SERVICE ¢ 


“omm, aug 


His Alloys and Per- 
fected Amalgam Tech- 
nic assure lustrous, non- 

leaking fillings without 
DOCTORS DISCHARGED 


| tooth discoloration. 
from Military Service should 
notify Company immediately. 








MILITARY POLICY (Copy of Technic with order) 


does not cover Civilian Practice. 





Order from Dealer or 











Wibipiews, Bupa Couey 6541 Yale Avenue 
Aaa Last le Chicago 21, Ill. 











Exclusive Features 


Phone 
The Heisler Technique. A method of obtaining func- 
tional balance in full and partial dentures. DEArborn 
L. M. Farnum's Stressbreaking restorations—the finest 1675 
in partial denture construction. 
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Piliafietd Building 









































VACATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


OUR LABORATORY WILL BE CLOSED 
JUNE 30 to JULY 9, 1945 


In the interests of the dental profession, Standard Dental Laboratories will be 


closed for one entire week. 


FROM JUNE 30, 1945 
TO JULY 9, 1945 


By closing the laboratory for one entire week, we will be able to provide vacations 
for all our employees simultaneously. There will be less inconvenience to our cus- 
tomers than would be the case if our technicians were absent, at various times, 
during the summer months. Through this plan, we will be able to improve deliv- 
eries on finished work and will be able to maintain a better service during the 


entire vacation period. 


We will be very grateful to you for your cooperation. 





Standard Dental Laboratories 
Medical and Dental Arts Building 


185 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
































OR peak production of the 

finest processed restorations, 
esthetically and functionally ideal, 
in harmony with your design and 
specifications, Vitallium Labora- 
tories have demonstrated their 
capacity over a long period of 
years. Their mastery of efficient 
methods and procedures sets a 
standard the world over for com- 
pleteness and competence on all 
types of cases. These technicians 
and craftsmen are never content 
with good enough. Whenever ad- 
vanced techniques are introduced, 
improvements are made or better 
































equipment is available, they are 
first to accept them and put themi 
to work in the interests of the pro- 
fession. That is the key to their 
mastery of laboratory craftsman- 
ship, 


Otfter Good Austenal Products 
—Austenal Micromold Teeth, 
Vitalon Acrylic Resin Teeth, 
Vitalon Denture and Bridge 
Resin. 


PRESCRIBE THROUGH YOUR 
VITALLIUM LABORATORY, 


DR IRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Kraus Dental Laboratory 


640 Jefferson Building 


Peoria 1, 

















COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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There may be easier ways or 
quicker methods of taking im- 
pressions for partials 


BUT 


one thing is certain—the time 
required to take a Deelastic 
impression pays dividends in 
accuracy, comfort, service 
and chair time. Disturbing 
and costly make-overs due to 
inaccurate impressions can be 
avoided by using 


DEELASTIC 
A TRUE HYDROCOLLOID 


mM A Ss J 


LENERAL OFFICES . - OOWNTOWN QLD GOLD 

AND PLANT Oe = & < @ ANDO SALES orfice 

1900 W. KINZIE ST /Yrecious Meta a 55 E. WASHINGTON ST 
ones CHICAGO  - 








